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THE BALKAN WAR BEGUN 


Balkan coalition to begin actual hostilities against Turkey, 


LT WAS LEFT for the smallest and weakest member of the 


and “‘little Montenegro, with an area smaller than Connecti- 


cut and a population less than that of Jersey City,” as a New 
York paper observes, took the field 


Montenegrin, old or young, rich or poor, from King Nicholas 

I. to the children playing in the street.’ 
Even tho the Governments of the larger Balkan States may 
“have been sincerely desirous of peace and anxious to meet the 
demands of the Powers, it is clear 





alone against the Ottoman Empire, 
with a population of twenty millions. 
But while Montenegro ‘‘led in the 
grim war game” bravely enough, her 
colleagues were ready to follow suit 
at any moment. The common opinion 
exprest abroad is that ‘‘the peppery 
little land of the Black Mountain” 
made her unexpected declaration of 
war as part of a carefully arranged, 
scheme prepared by the crafty Balkan 
States to forestall the Powers, who 
had been getting together to preserve 
the peace. The four bellicose states 
were to be asked to call off their dogs 
of war and Turkey was to be ordered 
to carry out reform in Macedonia. 
But they moved too slowly, and all 
calculations were upset by the fiery 
impetuosity of little Montenegro, of 
-which the Philadelphia Public Ledger 
remarks: ‘ 

‘Its capital, Cettinje, has a popu- 
lation of 4,500. The whole country 
holds 225,000 people, and as every 
able-bodied male citizen is eligible for 
military service between the ages of 
18 and 62, in war time the maximum 
military strength is about 50,000 men. 
The tiny principality maintained its 
independence for four centuries 
against Turkey, until it was recog- 
nized by the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
and yesterday [October 8], when the 
Montenegrin Chargé d’Affaires at 


from the dispatches that the voice of 
the people has been for war, and so 
loudly that their rulers may have felt 
that the choice was between foreign 
war and domestic revolt. The Gov- 
ernments of the allied Balkan States, 
we read in a dispatch to the New 
York Sun, ‘“‘may think the anger of 
the Powers is more easily faced than 
the furious resentment of their sub- 
“jects if they fail to exact the reforms 
to enforce which they mobilized their 
armies.”’ For the promises of the 
Porte, even when backed by the prom- 
ises of the Powers, are not taken any 
too seriously in Sofia. The nations 
which they believe to be supporting 
the status quo in Turkey for selfish 
reasons are not looked upon as the 
natural protectors of the Balkan peo- 
ples. King Ferdinand of Bulgaria, say 
several correspondents, has found 
himself again in the position he thus 
described on a former occasion: ‘‘‘I 
shall maintain peace as long as I can 
without exposing myself to the stab 
of a knife.”’ A picturesque instance 
of twentieth-century Bulgarian patri- 
otism was the action of the Bulgarian 
deputies in giving up their salaries to 
buy an aeroplane for the army. 
Montenegro, the only Balkan State 
which has never bowed the knee to 





Constantinople, M. Plamenatz, flung 
down the challenge to battle and took 
his leave, he did so in the knowledge 
that behind him was the determina- 
_tion and the patriotic ardor of every 





NICHOLAS I., 


Who celebrated his 71st birthday by declaring war on 
a nation which outnumbers his 100 to 1. 


Moslem domination, did not fail to 
live up to her warlike reputation in 
opening the war. The aged King 
Nicholas and three of his sons led 
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their Army to the front amid loyal acclamations. Prince Peter 
is credited with having fired ‘the first shot at Podgoritza. 
Strongly fortified Turkish positions at Mount Planinitza, Mount 
Detchitch, and Tusi, on the road to Scutari, were carried after a 
day of stubborn fighting. 

It is asserted by the London Times, and by newspaper writers 
in several European capitals, that the Montenegrin move, which 
so startled the peacemakers, was 
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will force the necessary reforms upon the Porte without such a 
war, and will not allow the Balkan nations to reap any terri- 
torial fruits of victory. In the note delivered by Russia and 
Austria, in behalf of the Powers signatory to the Berlin Treaty, 
they say that 

‘“‘They will take in hand in the interest of the Balkan peoples 


the realization of reforms in the administration of European 
Turkey, it being understood that 





part of a preconcerted plan. To 
- quote a summary which appeared 
in a dispatch to the New York 
Times on the day following Mon- 
tenegro’s declaration: 


“The other Balkan States, 
which have no plausible pretext 
for declaring war at this mo- 
ment, may have feared that they 
might, before such a pretext could 
be provided by the presentation 
and rejection of their demands, 
be entangled in protracted negoti- 
ations with the Powers concern- 
ing the extent of the projected 
reforms and the nature of the 
guaranties for their execution. If 
such negotiations were once be- 
gun, it might be difficult to pre- 
vent them from dragging on in- 
definitely, and the states may 
have wished to confront the 
Powers with an accomplished 
fact and to hurry on a conflict. 

‘*Montenegro was already en- 
gaged in difficult negotiations 
with the Porte arising out of the 
frontier disputes and incidents. 
She had some sort of pretext for 
declaring war, and her geograph- 
ical situation made it compara- 
tively safe for her to do so. It may also have been hoped that 
by taking the offensive before the others she might draw away 
part of the Turkish forces from the main theater of war and dis- 
organize the war-plans of the Turkish staff. The comparatively 
easy mobilization of her peasant soldiery made it possible for 
her to strike more quickly than her allies.”’ 


A Belgrade correspondent asserts that the advance of the 
Turkish Army was ‘“‘the immediate reason for the declaration 
of war by the Montenegrins, who wish to prevent Turkey from 
occupying a strategical position near the Montenegrin frontier.” 

It. has been explained to the Balkan governments, that if they 
persist in fighting: Turkey they will gain nothing, for the Powers 





DAVID AND GOLIATH. 
—Cesare in the New York Sun. 





these reforms shall not affect the 
sovereignty of the Sultan or the 
territorial integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire. The Powers reserve 
to themselves liberty of action for 
a collective ulterior study of these 
reforms. 

“That if, nevertheless, war 
breaks out between the Balkan 
States and the Ottoman Empire, 
they will permit at the end of the 
conflict no modification of the 
territorial status quo in European 
Turkey.” 


The Powers announce, too, 
that the war will be ‘‘localized”’ 
in the Balkans. But some 
American editors point to the 
clashing interests of Russia and 
Austria in this region, note that 
both nations have been mobiliz- 
ing troops, and ask whether it 
will be possible to keep the con- 
flagration from spreading. The 
Milwaukee Free Press says, for 
instance: 


‘‘Austria and Germany have 
great interests that make a par- 
tition of Macedonia most unde- 
sirable. Russia, in turn, as the protector of the southern 
Slavs, must resent any assertion of Germanic ascendency in 
that territory....... 

‘‘The prospect of a Balkan-Turkish war is therefore critical 
and far-reaching in many respects. 

‘‘TIt means more than the expulsion or maintenance of the 
Crescent in Europe, more than the advance or check of Pan- 
Slavism; it means a possible European imbroglio, armed or 
diplomatic, which involves not only the integrity of Asiatic 
Turkey, but the future destiny of the Germanic Powers and their 
rivals in the Near East. 

‘‘Tt means the possible proclamation of a jahad; tho green flag 
of Moslem fanaticism fluttering from the Indian Ocean to the 
Mediterranean, and in its wakea bloody swathe of Christian lives.”’ 











FIGHT THE MOSLEMS. 





THE ‘““MADONNA”™’ CARRYING 600 GREEK CHRISTIANS HOME TO 
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NEW YORK GREEKS ON BOARD, RETURNING FOR THE 
BALKAN FIGHT. 


THE WAR. 
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MAP OF THE BALKAN STATES. 





PRINCE PETER, WHO FIRED THE FIRST SHOT. 
THE BALKAN POWDER MAGAZINE, AND THE MAN WHO APPLIED. THE MATCH. 








Extreme as this last prophecy sounds, it finds some confirma- 
tion in the report of a Mohammedan mass-meeting in India 
which passed a set of resolutions containing this threat: 


“The Bible followers are the enemies of the Koran followers, 
and the ery of Allah Akbar, which resounded from the walls of 
Vienna, will be heard again in the uttermost parts of the world.” 


A general feeling seems to pervade American editorial minds 
that whatever the result of the present trouble, the downfall of 
the Mussulman power in Europe is one step nearer. The Wall 
Street Journal points out that the solution of the Balkan problem 
does not lie on the surface, and must ultimately be settled by the 
great Powers. : 


‘It contains, among other vital issues, the land road to British 
India; Austrian domination in the Adriatic through the pos- 
session of the Turkish coast-line down to and including Salonica; 
the autonomy of Christian races in Turkey, like the Albanians 
and the Macedonians, and the control of the entrance to the 
Black Sea.” 


The New York Journal of Commerce remarks upon the slow 


process of dissolution which has been going on in Turkey for 
years: 


‘“‘Greece, Rumania, Servia, and Bulgaria successively freed 
themselves from Ottoman sovereignty; Albania has been in a 
state of chronic unrest, and Arabia always unruly. Cyprus and 
Egypt are in English hands, Tunis is under a French protectorate, 
Bessarabia is a Russian province, Bosnia-Herzegovina a territory 
of Austria-Hungary, and Tripoli has finally become an Italian 
colony. The work of disintegration would probably have been 
pushed further if the absorptive designs of the Powers were not 
neutralized by their jealousies.”’ 


It is recalled that after the Bulgarian massacres of 1876 
Russia took Turkey in hand and forced upon her the Treaty of 
San Stefano. But the Bulgarian nation created thus included 
Macedonia and other territory, which the Powers put back 
under Turkish rule at the Congress of Berlin. The Pan-Bulgar- 
ian idea has ever since been a favorite theme of patriotic Bulgars. 
The fact that Turkey in Europe is populated chiefly by Slavs, 
Bulgarians, and Greeks constitutes a problem which The Journal 
of Commerce thinks might be solved by the formation of a great 
federal state, ‘‘ stretching from the Bosporus to the Danube, from 
the Black Sea to the Adriatic, forming a new Christian Power in 


territory once ruled by Mohammedans, and serving, at the same 
time, ag an effectual barrier to the anxious, restless ambition: of 
Russig.”’” But Austrian and Muscovite ambition are looked 
ae two insuperable obstacles to the realization of this dream. 


e 





MR. TAFT’S LOSS OF CALIFORNIA 
Sn HEAD-LINES as “Tue Cauirornia OuTRAGE,”’ 


“Tae CALIFORNIA THEFT,” ‘‘CALIFORNIA’s DisHONOR,”’ 

and ‘‘TuHe LaRcENY oF A STATE,” are commonplaces in 
the editorials of Republican and Democratic papers denouncing 
the action of the California adherents of Roosevelt and Johnson 
in securing ‘‘the disfranchisement of the Republican party in 
California,” by methods that with some apparent reluctance 
have been declared legal by the Supreme Court of the State. 
In the Presidential primaries the Progressives, who had never 
severed their connection with the Republican party, outvoted 
the Taft Republicans and chose thirteen Roosevelt electors 
whose names will appear on the ballots in November as electors 
of the Republican party. The pro-Taft minority, having 
nominated Taft electors at a bolting convention, applied for a 
mandamus to compel the Secretary of State to designate the 
Taft thirteen as Republicans upon the ballot, and to leave off 
the pro-Roosevelt thirteen. The court has decided that under 
the primary law the Roosevelt electors must go on, to the exclu- 
sion of the Taft electors, and as the Taft adherents neglected 
to nominate their candidates by petition as a precaution in case 
of an adverse decision by the courts, the names of the Taft 
electors, it is held, can not appear upon the official ballot. In 
denying the application for the mandamus the court delivered 
no formal opinion, but before announcing the unanimous decision 
in favor of the Roosevelt electors, Chief Justice Beatty exprest 
his views in words that are extensively quoted by the California 
press. As to the legal position of the Progressives, the Chief 
Justice said: 


‘“‘They have registered as Republicans. They could have 
renounced their affiliations to the Republican party and made 
themselves members of another party; or there could have been 
another party under that other name, but they did not do that. 
They remained according to the test prescribed as members of 
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the Republican party. They elected their delegates to the 
convention, and the convention was regularly held, and it acted 
according to its notions of political expediency and good faith. 
And the courts can not inquire into it; we can not decide political 
questions. We can decide only what is legal under the State 
law.” 


In regard to the primary law under which the decision was 
rendered, however, he declared: 


‘‘T have not a very good opinion of this law. I think it is a 
very bad law and will practically disfranchise one-third of the 
voters of the State. It disfranchises absolutely all of the voters 
of the State as to one-third of their proper representation in the 
State convention.” 


Since ‘‘no California Republican can vote for Republican 
Prasidential electors next month,’’ the San 
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is that we need more simple electoral machinery, and that ‘‘thete 
could be direct voting for the President as for the Governor ai\¢ 
Congressmen.” 





\ 





MORTALITY AMONG WITNESSES 
AGAINST THE POLICE 


HE CRIME of knowing too much in New York seenis 

to many editors to be about the most fatal offense on the 
whole list: On the eve of the day when. Herman Rosen- 

thal, a professional gambler, was to appear before the Grand 
Jury to tell all he knew about the alleged alliance for mutual 
profit between police and criminals in New York, with special 
emphasis upon the activities of Police Lieu- 





Diego Union (Rep.), speculating upon what 
course those voters may take, suggests that 


‘*Many will-doubtless remain at home on 
election day. Many have avowed their pur- 
pose to vote for the Wilson Presidential 
electors. They think that the men who have 
disfranchised the Republican party of Cali- 
fornia should be punished rather than re- 
warded by the loyal members of that party. 
Votes for Wilson will be votes against per- 
mwitting Roosevelt to carry the State which 
his followers are trying to steal.” 


But the Oakland Enquirer (Prog.) thinks 
““some of the arguments, or rather post- 
mortem wails’’ of ‘‘the organs of the machine 
over the defunct Taft element of the political 
gathering at the State capital ’’ nothing less 
than ludicrous. Says The Enquirer: 


“It is sometimes necessary and even ad- 
visable to fight fire with fire. 'The Chicago 
steal is sufficiently fresh in the minds of the 
people to insure their acquiescence to almost 
any method whereby the plotters could be 
hoist by their own petard. But the Sacra- 
mento affair was not, in any sense of the 
word, a theft on the part of the Roosevelt 
delegates. The people, by an overwhelming 
majority, chose the delegates who named 
the Roosevelt electors. The disgruntled few 
who represented the hopeless minority were 
there under sufferance, and their walking out 








“BIG JACK” ZELIG. 


Whose life was ended by a bullet 
two days before he was to appear as 
a witness for the prosecution in the 
trial of Police Lieut. Charles Becker. 


tenant Charles Becker, he was shot to death 
by four gunmen on the brightly lighted 
pavement in front of the Hotel Metropole, 

_ almost under the noses of several policemen, 
his murderers getting away unmolested in a 
gray automobile. Then two days before the 
trial of Becker for instigating the Rosenthal 
murder was called, ‘“‘Big Jack” Zelig, a no- 
torious gang-leader and an important witness 
for the prosecution, was shot and killed on 
a New York street-car by ‘‘ Red Phil’’ David- 
son, the slayer afterward submitting to arrest 
without resistance, but giving several contra- 
dictory stories of his motive for the crime and 
of the incidents preceding it. While the time- 
liness, from the police point of view, of these 
two killings may, of course, be merely an as- 
tonishing coincidence, the press incline to see 
in it a sinister meaning. 

‘‘Suspicious circumstances surround and 
enmesh the abominable affair; it darkens with 
fresh conspiracies from hour to hour,” ex- 
claims the New York Evening Mail, and The 
Evening Sun remarks that ‘‘the crime of 
murder pales before the graver suspicion that 
fills the public mind.”” No man’s life is safe 
who offends the ‘‘System,’’ declares the 
Brooklyn Standard Union—the System 
‘‘whose dire motto has ever been ‘Dead men 








was nothing more nor. less than an admis- 
sion of the fact. They represented, not the 
will of the people of California, but the’ political aspirations of 
the pitiful remnants of a decadent party.” 


Going further, the Los Angeles Tribune (Ird.) finds indications 
that the real reason that the names of Taft electors will not be 
printed on the ballot is a deliberate conspiracy ‘‘on the part of 
certain reactionaries,’ who wished to create a condition that 
might drive many Republicans to vote for Wilson: 


‘These conspirators knew that the party had rejected Taft’s 
candidacy in the primary election. They knew, as all men 
knew, that the State convention would choose electors pledged 
to Roosevelt’s candidacy. Had they been sincere in their 
support of Taft they would have circulated petitions to place 
the names of Taft electors on the November ballot. 

‘The law outlined the procedure to be followed. The require- 
ments were few and simple. The signatures of 12,000 citizens 
would have insured the printing of the names of Taft electors. 
Apprehensive of an adverse decision, the Progressive Republicans 
proceeded to nominate their electors by the alternative method 
of petition. They obtained a sufficient number of signatures in 
this county alone to comply with the requirements of the law. 
The managers of the Taft campaign could have pursued the 
same policy.. They chose not to do it.” 


The Sacramento Bee (Ind.), more philosophical than many of 
its contemporaries, finds that the great lesson of the controversy 





tell no tales.’’’ ‘Rosenthal was murdered in 
the most spectacular manner in order to strike terror into the 
hearts of all others who might have such knowledge as he had 
and contemplated giving it to fhe District Attorney,” charges 
the same paper, which goes on to explain that suspicion does 
not attach to the police force as a whole, but only to ‘‘a small 
and powerful minority in it, which, with the aid of Tammany 
Hall, rules the entire body and divides the many millions of its 
yearly takings of blackmail with its political backers.’’ To quote 
further: 


‘‘And as to the murder of Zelig on Saturday evening on a car © 
in a crowded thoroughfare, why is it almost every one who reads 
about it unhesitatingly pronounces it another daring murder of 
the System, designed to serve notice on the men already in eus- 
tody their lives will not be worth a minute’s soap if they 
confess and involve the chiefs of the System? hey can’t, these 
wealthy and influential members of the System, communicate 
safely with the men in jail or in confinement waiting to be called 
as witnesses, but they can let them know by a daring murder, 
a murder in the circumstances even more startling than the 
Rosenthal murder, the System is still vigorous and ready at any 
risk to protect its friends and deal death to those who would 
hurt them. It was, perhaps, a little frightened and demoralized 
by the prompt action of District Attorney Whitman after the 
shooting of Rosenthal in securing so many confessions, but it 
makes announcement in the murder of gunman Zelig it has re- 
covered its nerve and is superior to the law of the land.” 
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Admitting that ‘‘at present there is no evidence that the police 
had anything to do with the killing of Zelig,” the Brooklyn Eagle 
adds: ‘‘For a week there was no evidence that the police had 
any hand in killing Rosenthal.” . And it goes on to say: 


‘‘In each case there was the motive that the silencing of the 
man who was murdered would be of great profit to Becker. The 
strength of that motive was best appreciated in the Rosenthal 
ease by the gamblers who had been closely-associated with Becker. 
They at once interpreted the Rosenthal killing as a warning of 
the fate which would follow ‘squealers’ in thistown. The silence 
of fear fell upon the gambling fraternity as to their relations with 
the police. 

“Similarly the -witnesses in the West Side prison and the 
prisoners in the Tombs—who knew both Zelig and his assas- 
sin well—have been thrown into a panic by Zelig’s murder. 
Rightly or wrongly, they interpret it as a warning of the fate 
awaiting any one who is willing to help convict Becker. 

“This fear thrown upon men who are to be witnesses for the 
State is one point at which the murder of Zelig is a boon to 
Becker and the men associated with him in the blackmail of 
criminals and outlaws. The silencing of Zelig’s own testimony is 
another point. But there are others only less significant. Zelig 
was under $10,000 bail for carrying concealed weapons. This 
$10,000—whose payment. will be released by his death—was put 
up by Becker, altho it was nominally furnished by Rose, Vallon, 
and Webber to conceal Becker’s connection with the matter. 
Then two of Becker’s subordinates on the ‘strong-arm squad’ 
have been indicted for perjury in swearing to this charge against 
Zelig. Now that Zelig is dead the case against them will have to 
be dropt. For them as well as for Becker that.shot on the 
Second Avenue car was a veritable godsend.” 


Turning to papers outside of New York and Brooklyn, we 
find the same point of view widely reflected. ‘‘This new trag- 
edy,” remarks the Washington Times, ‘‘suggests that the league 
between police and vice is still intaét and still working to pre- 
serve its control.’”” ‘‘The people who were slow to believe that 
the police department ‘system’ really was responsible for the 
murder of Rosenthal have had plenty of time and abundant 
opportunity to discover their mistake,” thinks the Pittsburg 
Leader, which adds: ‘‘Confessions of other agents of the ‘system,’ 
the-driving out of the country of material witnesses, the attempt 
to kill other witnesses, and now as the cap sheaf, the cool shoot- 
ing down of another valuable State witness, have been enough to 
satisfy everybody that the ‘system’ does exist and has all the 
power claimed for it by its victims.’’ Even if it turns out that 
the killing of Zelig had no connection with the police, reflects the 
Baltimore Evening Sun, ‘“‘the Rosenthal murder and the Becker 
trial should arouse New York to the necessity of self-reforma- 
tion as it has never been roused before.’’ The Baltimore paper 
goes on to say: 


‘‘San Francisco in the days of the vigilance committees was 
not confronted by a danger so formidable and so vital. A reign 
of open violence and terrorism can be met face to face and over- 
thrown by determined men; but a system of corruption, graft, 
and murder which has possest itself of the outward symbols of 
law and order, and which is the natural product of the supremacy 
of an autocratic political machine, requires for its destruction a 
relentless campaign on the part of the whole community, if it is 
to be a fit place for civilized men and women to live in. The 
Rosenthal case, in fact, represents a battle between the forces of 
civilization and barbarism, between the underworld and its po- 
litical and official allies and partners and those who stand for 
clean and high standards of life and government.” : 


The need of a vigilance committee for New York is also hinted 
at by more than one New York paper. Thus The Press remarks 
that lawlessness will not need to go much further before we will 
have a mass-meeting of citizens to discuss ‘‘the advisability of a 
modified form of the California vigilance committee,’ and The 
Herald, characterizing the suggestion as ‘‘too conservative,” 
agrees that ‘‘there should be a vigilance committee, but it should 
not be modified.” 

An “‘insider,” writing in the New York Independent of the 
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solidarity and arrogance of the city’s 10,000 policemen, predicts 
that if the day ever comes when ‘‘some commissioner undertakes 
to run the department in the interest of the citizens who are 
paying for it,” it is not at allimprobable that the police will go 
on strike, in which event ‘‘we would probably have to call in 
United States troops to shoot them down.” The New York 
police, declares this authority, ‘‘desire to do as they please with 
or without law, and they have and will have a deep-seated grudge 
against any one who interferes with’ their pleasure and con- 
venience.”” And The Outlook, which speaks of the Rosenthal 
murder as ‘‘a tragic, almost theatrical, exposure of the corrupt 

















THE DIME NOVEL. 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


partnership between policemen and criminals,” places much of 
the responsibility on ‘perversely wrong organization.’’ On this 
point it says: 


‘At present in New York and in many other cities the subor- 
dinates in the police force have a long and almost unshakable 
tenure of office, while the commander of those subordinates is in 
a position of the greatest insecurity. Authority that is subject 
to removal at any time is no authority at all. The real authority 
will always reside in a system that is at least comparatively per- 
manent. In the police force, therefore, the authority over the 
force resides, not in the Commissioner, who is here to-day and 
gone to-morrow, but in an irresponsible organization within the 
permanent members of the force. It is that irresponsible organi- 
zation—known as ‘the system,’ par excellence—that is the real 
seat of the police disease.” 


Rather startling in this connection was the sworn statement 
of Police Lieutenant Stanton to the Aldermanic Investigating 
Committee that 12 per cent. of the men appointed as patrolmen 
by Commissioner Waldo were perjurers, ex-convicts, and bad 
men of one kind or another. Lieutenant Stanton based his 
figures on knowledge gained as head of the bureau of investiga- 
tion established at headquarters by Commissioner Bingham. 
Commissioner Waldo has since brought charges of perjury against 
Stanton. 

Perhaps it is not unfortunate, suggests the New York Evening 
World, that the murder of Zelig happened with such dramatic 
timeliness. ‘‘It may not be without good results in the end that, 
as the curtain rises upon a trial involving one of the gravest 
police scandals in the history of New York, the murder of this 
notorious gangster startles a fickle public attention to concen- 
trate anew upon the diagnosis and cure of a ghastly poison in our 
city life.” : 
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EXPLAINING OUR HOMICIDE RECORD 


HY is the ratio of murders to population in the United 

W States increasing? Why is it so much higher than 
'in England and Wales? Why is the rate highest in 

our Southern cities? These are some of the questions puzzling 
our editors since the publication, in a New York insurance. jour- 
. ‘nal called The Spectator, of Mr. F. L. Hoffman’s comparative 
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six other Southern cities follow it on the list. Why are the 
people of the South more given to manslaughter than those 
of the North? On this point the Charleston News and Courier 
comments as follows: 


“The homicide record of the South and of Southern cities is 
bad énough when accompanied by the fullest explanation of 
the conditions existing in this part of the country; but when, 
as in the current number of The Spectator, the bald figures are 
published, the effect is appalling. It is searcely just to print, 






































table of homicide statistics in thirty American cities. Mr. as does this New York insurance magazine, articles such as that 
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Mr. Hoffman’s figures for 

the thirty selected cities during the period 1901-10 and for the 
single year 1911, giving the actual number of homicides, the 
rate per 100,000 population, and the ratio of increase. It will 
be seen that Memphis, Tenn., has the highest homicide rate 
\47.1 per 100,000 for the decade and 63.4 for 1911) and that 














MEETING THE ISSUE. 
—Carter in the New York Press. 


CONFLICTING VIEWS OF 








WHERE THE INTERESTS STAND. 


plorable that 24 homicides 
: should have occurred in 
Charleston in 1911; but surely it makes a difference to in- 
surance companies as well as to the public in general that 
of these 24 homicides 20 of the victims were colored and 
only 2 of the known assailants all told were white. Whatever 
other criticisms may legitimately be directed against the white 
people of this community, they ‘are not given to crimes of 




















“NOW JUST KEEP YOUR EYE ON ME.” 
—Donahey in the Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
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A GROUP OF FEDERAL TROOPS. 









GLIMPSES OF THE CONFLICTING NATIVE FORCES IN NICARAGUA. 
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A SAMPLE OF THE INSURGENTS. 








violence in larger degree than are their neighbors of the North, 
the East, or the West. 

‘*But while this defense is Charleston’s due, it remains lament- 
ably true that in the South, as in every other part of America, 
there is lacking that regard for the sacredness of life which should 
characterize a people claiming to be civilized. The figures make 
painful reading because they indicate conditions to be growing 
worse instead of better.’ 


Viewing the situation broadly, the New York Times thinks 
that the increase in homicides, while disheartening, ‘‘is probably 
explainable on other grounds than the degen- 






AMERICAN BLOOD SPILT IN NICARAGUA 


HETHER the seven American marines who fell in 

WV battle in Nicaragua were-properly fighting ‘‘in the in- 
terest of order and civilization,” as the Philadelphia 

Public Ledger maintains, or lost their lives, as the New York World 
will have it, ‘“‘solely through our meddling in ihe domestic affairs 
of another foreign state,’’ no doubt exists in editorial minds that 
Admiral Southerland’s forces by their gallantry in action have 
upheld the best traditions of the service. 





eracy of the nation.” As The Times sees it: 


“The percentage of homicides per 100,000 
of the population of our larger cities in- 
creased between 1882 and 1911 from 5.5 to 
8.3. The increase of immigration from 
Southern Europe in these years was enor- 
mous. The concentration of the population 
in the large cities had grown greatly in that 
period. In M2mphis, Tenn., the city which 
has the worst 1ecord for homicides, the negro 
population is very large. We are not to 
infer that the white citizens of American 
birth and training have taken to killing each 
other more frequently in the last thirty 
years, 

“But there have been causes for the 
increase of murder. Labor strikes have 
been more common than formerly, and have 
often been accompanied by bloodshed. It 
is claimed, however, that the tables printed 
in The Spectator by Mr. F. L. Hoffman, and 
reproduced in The Times yesterday, ought to 
make us more lenient judges of Mexico and 
Central America when we get news of 
manslaughter in those troubled countries. 
Throughout the United States the ease with 
which slayers of men escape punishment 
has become a grave scandal.” 


‘*We can check the increase of murder just 
as soon as we make would-be murderers 
know that punishment will be sure and 
swift, and we can check it in no other way,” 








Copyrighted by Harris & Ewing. 
ADMIRAL W. H. H. SOUTHERLAND, 


Who commands our forces in 
Nicaragua. 


After a night march, in the dawning of Oc- 
tober 4, two battalions, one of marines, the 
other of sailors, under Col. J. H. Pendleton, 
stormed the insurgent fortresses of Masaya 
on Barranca and Cayotepe Hills ‘‘as Mad 
Anthony Wayne stormed Stony. Point and 
as Hooker stormed Lookout Mountain ’’— 
_ says the objecting but admiring World. As 
the dispatches tell us, the forts were de- 
fended by a garrison of 2,000, armed with* 
rifles and machine-guns and protected by 
entrenchments and barbed wire. Cayotepe 
Hill is 300 feet high, had never been taken 
by assault, and was noted in the annals of 
Nicaraguan warfare as an impregnable posi- 
tion. But the marines, by a sudden dash, 
gained the crest in the face of a fierce fire, 
captured the guns, and turned them upon 
the sister fortress on Barranca, compelling 
its evacuation. The insurgent forces fell 
back into the city of Masaya, which was 
soon taken by the Nicaraguan government 
troops with great slaughter. In the action 
on the hills the marines lost four killed and 
eight wounded, mainly by the fire of ma- 
chine-guns. The, insurgent losses were forty 
killed; seventy-five wounded, and fifteen 
prisoners. On the same day a command of 








declares the New York World. The Ameri- 


ean Prison Association’s committee on criminal procedure re- 
ports that not one out of four murderers in the United States 
is brought to trial, and that out of twenty-five brought to 
trial only one receives a death-sentence. According to the 
same authority ten thousand homicides are committed in this 
country every year—more than the-aggregate number for any 
ten civilized nations exclusive of Russia. 


marines from the Denver under Lieutenant- 
Colonel Long, while seizing and destroying a supply of dyna- 
mite bombs on the Chichigalpa Railway, was surrounded by a 
mob of insurgents, whom the marines repulsed with great loss, 
themselves suffering a loss of five slightly wounded. On the 
sixth of October Lieutenant-Colonel Long’s command of a 
thousand men occupied the city of Leon. What is called in 
the dispatches ‘‘an irresponsible mob” opened fire on the 
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Americans, killing three and wounding four. The tearincs 
returned the fire, killing fifty of the mob, wounding forty, and 
driving the rest out of the town. Washington dispatches state 
that there are 2,350 marines and bluejackets in Nicaragua, a 
force deemed amply sufficient, and that the United States will 
now devote its attention to restoring order, feeding the starv- 
ing, and assisting in restoring stable government. 

In the meantime the battle of conflicting opinions over our 
right to intervene in Nicaragua, even at the request of the 
Nicaraguan Government under President Diaz, is waged by 
the newspapers with considerable spirit. Justifying interven- 
tion as necessary and laudable for the protection of American 
interests and the restoration of law and order, several papers 
declare that a resort to force would have been unnecessary had 
not the Senate seen fit to reject the Nicaraguan loan treaty, 
which, they claim, made provisions that would have enabled 
the Nicaraguan Government to establish peace and prosperity 
without carnage or suffering. Thus the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger says: 


‘‘That bullets have had to be substituted for dollars, to re- 
verse the expressive phrase employed by Assistant Secretary of 
State Huntington Wilson, is due wholly to the obstruction of 
the efforts that were made for the financial! rehabilitation of 
Nicaragua. By the failure of the loan treaty in the United 
States Senate the predatory spirits of Nicaragua, men of the 


Zelaya type, were encourazed to revolt against the established » 


Government. It was in this crisis that the United States under- 
took the police duty, at the urgent request of President Diaz, 
upon which it is now engaged.” 


Other pupers remind us that the marines were sent, not to 
intervene in the domestic affairs of Nicaragua, but to protect 
the lives and property of Americans and Europeans from in- 
surgent bands that disregarded the laws of civilized warfare. 
The New Orleans Picayune approves intervention for proper 
ends and ‘a show of firmness’’ in dealing with Latin-American 

ountries, saying of Nicaragua: 


‘As it is, the Government of the country is helpless, and were 
it not for the presence of our forces it would have been long 
since swept from power. Practically all Americans will applaud 
Admiral Southerland’s attempt to compel by force the proper 
protection of all foreigners.”’ 


The Picayune admits that the situation in Nicaragua differs 
but little save in proportion from the trouble in Mexico, adding, 
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however, that intervention in Mexico ‘“‘would be a much more 
serious affair.” 

In possible anticipation of adverse criticism of the present 
use of the American naval forces, the State Department at Wash- 
ington has prepared a memorandum to be submitted to Congress 
in which many precedents are cited. The citations include 
instances of armed intervention in China in 1854, of various 
retaliatory expeditions in Asia, and mention of the support of 
the ruling chief in Samoa in 1899, continuing down to inter- 
vention in Honduras only last year. 

Many conservative papers, on the other hand, renew their 
objections to armed intervention as establishing a bad and 
dangerous precedent. The New York Evening Post regards our 
act as ‘‘an extraordinary taing”’ 


“Tf we can attack the rebels there, for what reason a 
we hesitate to attack the rebels in Santo Domingo or Haiti or 
Venezuela or Brazil or anywhere else that a revolution is or 
may be? And if we are going to take sidés with the existing 
Governments, why not issue an ultimatum once for all and say 
that there shall be no rebellions anywhere to the south of us? 
It is a most dangerous precedent, full of the possibilities of in- 
finite mischief and thoroughly discreditable to Mr. Taft and his 
State Department.”’ 


The Post, however, also prints in a dispatch from New Orleans 
the following interesting presentation of the views of Lee Christ- 
mas, a hero of many Latin-American imbroglios: 


‘‘Lee Christmas, commandant of Puerto Cortez, Honduras, 
said to-day that intervention of the United States in Nicaragua 
had averted what might have proved the bloodiest general revolt 
in the history of Central America. The use of American ma- 
rines, said Christmas, prevented the Nicaraguan revolutionists 
from capturing the Government. 

‘“* “Tf the Liberals had won in Nicaragua the revolution would 
have spread to Honduras, Guatemala, and possibly Salvador,’ 
declared Christmas.”’ 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat finds it difficult to under- 
stand why the American forces should have taken the offensive, 
but allows somewhat sarcastically that 


‘*We may be sure that the embattled Nicaraguan President 
and his generals, who have been saved by our first-rate fighting 
men from a task which they might or might not have accom- 
plished, will testify to the high-mindedness and complete dis- 
interestedness of the State Department’s policy and the methods 
adopted for its enforcement.” 





TOPICS 


SICKLEs should cut it out.—St. Louis Republic. 

TAKE it from Italy, even a Balkan war-cloud has its silver lining.— 
Detroit News. 

THOMAS A. EDISON has come out for T. R. 
sees one.—Detroit News. 

THE Industrial Workers of the World seem to spend most of their in- 
dustry in preventing work.—Baltimore Sun. 

WHITMAN Calls Curran ‘Liar’? Over Telephone.—Head-line. What 
blessings these modern safety appliances are!—New York Sun. 

A MAN who was related to both Taft and Wilson has just died in Michi- 
gan. Perhaps that was the only way out of it.—Cleveland Leader. 

THE biographer who undertakes to compile ‘‘The Life and Letters of 
William J. Gaynor’’ has our sincerest sympathy.—Columbia State. 

Nort much noise is heard from the farmers over the high cost of living 
so long as they are called upon to furnish the living.—Knozville Sentinel. 

AFTER being characterized by T. R. as an idiot, Dr. Wiley says he joined 
the Democratic party. Do you feel more at home now, Doc?— Washington 
Post. 

Wooprow WILSON speaks courteously of Mr. Taft, but can not be per- 
suaded to go as far as Colonel Roosevelt once went and advocate him for 
the Presidency.— Washington Star. 

THE postal receipts in Chicago are greater than in New York, which goes 
to show that the New Yorker prefers to do business with no records at- 
tached.—Charleston News and Courier. 

Ex-KinG MANUEL has issued a manifesto to his fellow émigrés in which 
he says, ‘I shall always be at your head.’’ And, in fact, he was leading by 
several lengths: when they left Portugal._—New York Evening Sun. 


He knows a live wire when he 


IN BRIEF 


““MAKING up time”’ is too often plunging into eternity.—Philadelphia 
Record. 

Monsey is the real contributing editor in this campaign.—Seattle Posi- 
Intelligencer. 

AN oil company has gone broke in Oklakoma. 
it was not that one.—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 

““ONWARD, Christian Soldiers,’’ ought to be reset to the good tune of 
“Everybody's Doing It.’’—Springfield Republican. 

AN English scientist has produced a stingless bee. This should prove a 
boon to Presidential aspirants.—New York Evening Sun. 


THE three candidates for governor are all typical New Yorkers in this: 
they were born outside of New York.— Syracuse Post-Standard. 


Forty women have taken out licenses to shoot deer in Colorado. 
looks like a hint to stay away from Colorado.—Detroit Free Press. 

Now the householder begins to understand why Shylock thought a 
mortgage on a pound of flesh sufficient security for his ducats.—Chicago 
News. 

It is impossible to understand why Mexicans should be so much more 
suspicious of the people of the United States than they are of one another.— 
Washington Star. 

Nosopy ought to question Mr. Morgan’s right to give $150,000 for the 
good of his country now and then when he wants to. Doesn't he own the 
country?—Baltimore Sun. 


You're perfectly correct, 


This 


Poor Roosevelt gets jumped on for everything he does. Once Bryan 
accused Roosevelt of stealing, all his pet policies from him, and now the 
Peerless Leader is out West telling the people what poor selections Roose- 
velt made.—Nashville Southern Lumberman. 
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AVIATION FOILING STRATEGY 


strategists ‘in the recent British maneuvers so com- 

pletely, says the London Times, that they had to be 
prematurely brought to an end. Stolen marches, ayabuscades, 
and cavalry reconnoiters were made futile by the ever-present 
eye of the aerial scout, who sent his warnings down by wireless 
and made secrecy impossible. Mr. Hudson Maxim, who is an 
authority on aeronautics as well as explosives, said in a recent 
lecture that military aviation will soon reach the point where 
the question will not be, ‘What is the enemy doing behind that 
hill?”’ but, ‘‘What is the en- 


oe SCOUTING upset the tactics of the opposing 


sion to elude observation if the enemy, instead of being served 
by a mere handful of aeroplanes, possest a large number of 
them, and if, instead of being piloted by comparatively inexpe- 
rienced men and occupied by officers but little accustomed to 
aerial reconnaissance, they were manned by thoroughly trained 
and experienced aerial scouts.”’ 


Nor can any kind of weather prove a real obstacle to the em- 
ployment of these flying spies, for we read: 


‘‘No one who witnessed the War Office aeroplane trials or 
saw the maneuvers would regard the weather as gravely affect- 
ing the issue. Actually one 





emy doing behind that cloud?” 


pilot in the trials went up in a 





We seem to be nearly at that 
point now, to judge by the re- 
ports in the British press. As 
this “‘fifth arm”’ of the service . 
has become so important, new 
questions arise. Thus The Times 
asks which is best for military 
purposes, the monoplane or 
the biplane. The terrible loss 
of life incident to the use of 
the former leads the specialist 
of the great London organ to 
remark: 


‘‘With reference to the use 
of monoplanes during the ma- 
neuvers, it will be observed 
that the proportion of fatal ac- 
cidents is in the ratio of about 
10 to 2 in favor of the biplane. 
This suggests either a greater 
degree of stability to the bi- 
plane or a greater difficulty in 
piloting the monoplane. The 
aeroplanes in use during the 
maneuvers will be employed 
entirely in reconnaissance. It 
is not surprizing, therefore, 
after the accidents of the past 
week, that the more safe ve- 
hicle for reconnaissance will be 
preferable to machines that 
seem to be less stable or easy 
of control. 

“Tt is safe to presume from 
the results of the army flying 
competitions held recently on 
Salisbury Plain that the mili- 
tary authorities favor the bi- 
plane for service work. Most 
of the prize-money went to bi- 


From the London “‘ Graphic.’’ 
EARTH SCORES TWO FROM AIR. 
At the start of the British maneuvers a squad of cavalry captured 


two aeroplanes. 














The troopers were lurking under some trees when 
the two machines passed overhead. One was in difficulties with its 
engine, and, not having marked the cavalry, descended in an adjoin- 
ing field. The second came down to render aid, whereupon the 
hussars dashed from their cover and captured both. 


wind officially recorded as of 
forty-seven miles per hour—so 
great a wind that it is not ex- 
ceeded on more than twenty 
days in the year. 

“The average pilot —even 
the fliers who are undergoing 
training at the Central Flying 
School— commonly go up in 
winds of twenty-five and thirty 
miles an hour; and even in 
this windy country, on an av- 
erage, there are not more than 
seventy days in the year when 
stiffer winds blow.” 


The European nations, con- 
tinues this writer, have set 
England an example in the 
recent continental maneuvers. 
There is no time to be lost: 


“Great Britain’s need is 
urgent. Strength or weakness 
aerially may, ere long, mean all 
the difference between peace 
and war. Franee, Germany, 
and Russia are making deter- 
mined advances. Germany’s 
real aerial strength has not 
been exposed in the recent ma- 
neuvers. Like England, she 
has her typical army aero- 
plane. Germany’s leading 
machine isa monoplane; Eng- 
land’s is a biplane. The Ger- 
man machine carries a mitrail- 
leuse; the British machine also 
can carry a gun, but the latter 
has been more for show than 
use. 

“But whatever the public 
may think, the British War 








planes. Moreover, it does not 
require any special knowledge to see that the radius of vision 
for observation is far greater in a biplane than in a monoplane, 
where all forward vision is barred by the engine and propeller. 
‘‘The question of tactical operations in the air may call for 
higher speed than that given by the biplane, but this quéstion 
is so far hidden in the mists of uncertainty that there is no im- 
mediate demand for our pilot officers to take any added risk— 
if added risk there be during the maneuvers.” 


That these aerial scouts may sometimes be eluded is reason- 
ably to be expected, says The Pall Mall Gazette (London): 


‘‘Some very unwise and ill-considered comments have been 
made upon the circumstance that in the maneuvers a whole 
division succeeded in effecting an important change of position 
undetected by the aerial scouts. A moment’s reflection will, 


however, show that it would probably be impossible for a divi- 


Office is evidently more or 
less alive to what is really a 
critical question of national security.” 


While recommending the use of the aeroplane in war instead 
of the clumsier dirigible, The Westminster Gazette (London) at- 
tributes the accidents which have recently happened to the in- 
capacity of the pilots, brave, but utterly inexperienced in con- 
ducting the course of an airship. In the words of this paper: 


‘“‘The accidents to the two army dirigibles are a reminder of 
the delicacy of these craft. With their vast bulk and their 
fragile envelops they will probably be always more subject to 
disablement than are aeroplanes. That is a factor which must 
be taken into account. But they will be necessary for army 
purposes, since they have qualities for accurate observation 
which the swiftly moving aeroplane can not possess. That fact 
was demonstrated during the army maneuvers of the week. 
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The Royal Aero Club has issued a report .on two of the recent 
accidents to aeroplanes which has a moral for the War Office. 
In at least one of the army accidents the officers were driving a 
new and powerful monoplane with which they had practically 
no acquaintance. The folly of this can not be too strongly in- 
sisted upon. The driver of an ordinary motor-car who was set 
to race at Brooklands upon a high-power car would come to 
almost inevitable disaster. The case is even stronger in the 
matter of an aeroplane. A man can not be expected to control 
a powerful machine without careful preliminary training. If 
officers ‘are to be ordered to make flights by their superiors it is 
of the utmost importance that the ‘higher officers should be 
scientifically trained men who know what is and what is not 
possible, and that the brave men who drive these machines 
should not be called upon to attempt the higher tasks until they 
have been trained for these.” 





MUTUAL CRITIQUE OF FRENCH AND 
GERMAN ARMY EXPERTS 


HE ARMY MANEUVERS. in France and Germany 

have given the experts of each nation an opportunity 

to criticize the military condition of the other. In the 
Revue. Hebdomadaire (Paris) the French military writer, Colonel 
D’Harcourt, :gives his opinion very freely with regard to the 
German Army. He notices the faultless pregision and admira- 
ble bearing of the men. He speaks of their impeccability on 
parade. But then he proceeds to ask: : 


‘‘What is behind this brilliant show? This is a question which 
many have asked—evenin Germany. The formidable character 
of the German military machine is incontestable, and no Power 
in the world can put on foot in-a relatively short time such im- 
portant effectives. The active Army in peace time comprizes 
216 infantry regiments, 105 cavalry regiments, and 94 regiments 
of field artillery. Why, then, is the value of the German Army 
doubted in certain quarters? It is because it suffers the marked 
defects of political rule, it has become old, and the captains and 
lieutenants fail in the necessary morale and physical activity. 





their former foemen. The German tactics are slow and cum- 
brous. The German soldier is superior to the French in physical © 
force, but not in adaptability or initiative. He thus compares the 
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ae? aerators thy 
‘THE UNIVERSAL KAISER. 


“Please notice that in case of war, as Grand Admiral I command 
the Russian fleet." 

“And don’t forget that as an English Admiral I command the Eng- 
lish fleet.”’ 

“Yes, but you will see great doings when I attack you with my Ger- 
man fleet!"’ —Lustige Blaetter (Berlin). 











flawless tactics of the German Army in its slow-moving masses 
with the French rapidity and resource: 


“The German tactics are extremely simple and adapted to 
moving large bodies of men only partially trained. The French 
general is more resourceful and better able to vary his plans in 
time of waf.’. Comparing French and German aeronautics, the 
palm must be given to the type of rigid dirigible. The Zeppelin 
possesses speed and ability to rise to great heights. Because of 
its size it can embark great projectiles, mitrailleuse, and wireless 
apparatus, and works well at night. But in the matter of aero- 
planes France leads. She is superior in .the quality of her 

machines and the ability of her pilots.” 








A “MASKED BATTERY’—NEW STYLE. 
German field artillery hidden from the eye of the air-scout. 








The French maneuvets were attended by repre- 
sentatives of the Berlin press and other German 
military specialists engaged in journalism. The 
opinion these writers give on the French Army is. 
very favorable. We read in the Deutsche Tages- 
zeitung (Berlin), for instance, the following flat- 
tering account of French military efficiency: 


‘For the first time these maneuvers are an exact. 
representation of actual warfare. The fatigue which 
the troops underwent this year was much greater 
than on former occasions, and it is only justice to 
‘acknowledge the endurance which the French sol- 
diers manifested. Certain regiments made the. 
most astonishing marches and charges. I saw on 
the evening of the tenth day of these exercises a. 
troop who had just made a march of thirty-six 
miles trot past in the finest order. Putting aside 
the consideration of these long marches, the fact 
that the soldiers were always on the alert, even 
during the midday rest, is a great credit and an 
unaccustomed test in troops of any order.” 


He then treats of the French methods of recon- 
noitering and of the example set to Germany by 
the skill of the French scouts and the progress that 
has been made since the Franco-Prussian War. 
To quote his words: 








In the meantime the position of an officer in the German Army 
has lost its former social attractiveness and prestige, and the 
recruiting has suffered.” 


This French officer thinks that France has no reason to fear 
the German Army, for the French are in some ways superior to 


“The service of reconnoitering seems to have 
been confined to the aeroplane squadrons, and 
while this manifested a great step in advance over former methods, 
it also constituted a great danger.. We must realize the fact that. 
time will not always permit of reconnoitering in aeroplanes. 
Moreover, in preferring aerial reconnoitering the old method of 
reconnoitering on land is in danger of being neglected. I be- 
lieve this was frequently the case during these last maneuvers. 
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Certain airmen rendered singular services to the armies they 
were attached to, but their efficiency necessarily diminishes in 
proportion as the two armies approach each other. 

“The French character is such that Frenchmen are inclined 
to exaggerate the services which aeroplanes are destined to 
render. It is certain that to do what we did in besieging Metz 
would have been .very difficult if these had been employed by 
the French Army. It is worth while remarking in conclusion 
that ne aecident among the aeroplanes happened during these 
maneuvers.” 


This writer admits that Germany can profit much by studying 
the progress of the French Army, and thinks that the report 
of this progress furnishes a good argument for the granting of 
a larger military budget by the Reichstag.—Translations made 
for Tae Literary Dicesr. 





MR. BRYCE. ON NORTH AND SOUTH 
AMERICAN COOLNESS 


KEEN and illuminating comparison between the Anglo- 
Saxon and Spanish-Americans is drawn by the British 
Ambassador in Washington in his new book on ‘‘South 

America: Observations and Impressions.” He openly declares 
that South Americars do not like us. If there is no actual an- 
tipathy for our citizens felt by the southerner, there is no genial 
sympathy, and not only are they separated from us by race, 
tradition, language, and, to some degree, by religion, their busi- 
ness methods, social usages, and habits raise an insurmountable 
barrier between us and them. Of course in some few points 
the Latin and the Anglo-Saxon have a link of union. But, as 
Mr. Bryce remarks: 


‘‘With three things—republican forms, social equality, and 
detachment from European politics—the list of the things which 
the two Americans have in common ends. Far more numerous 
and more important are the points in which they stand con- 
trasted. 

‘“Many causes have gone to the. making of the contrast. 
Race and religion, climate and history, have all had their share. 
The contrast appears both in ideas and in temperament. The 




















WAR’S NEW ASPECT. 
THE POMPRANIAN GRENADIER—‘‘So that’s what the English call 
maneuvers! It looks to me more like comic opera.” 
—Ukk (Berlin). 


Spanish-American is more proud and more sensitive to any 
slight. He is not so punctilious in his politeness as is the Span- 
iard of Europe, and is, indeed, in some countries a little brusk 
or offhand in manners and speech. But he feels a slight keenly; 
and he knows how to respect the susceptibilities of his fellow 
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A’“STOLEN MARCH” THAT FAILED. 


Infantry column detected by an aeroplane scout in the French maneu- 
vers, where no less than 150 monoplanes and biplanes were used. 











citizens. I will not say that he is more pleasure-loving than 
the North American, for the latter has developed of late years 
a passion for amusement which would have startled his Puri- 
tan ancestors. But he is less assiduous and less strenuous in 
work, being in this respect unlike the immigrant who comes 
from Old Spain, especially the Asturian and the Gallego, who 
is the soul: of thrift and the steadiest of toilers. He is not so 
fond of commercial business, nor so apt for it, nor so eeger to 
‘get on’ and get rich. The process of money-making has not 
for him that fatal attraction which enslaves so many capable 
men in the United States and (to a less degree) in England and 
Germany, leaving them to forget the things that make life worth 
living till it is too late in life to enjoy them. In South America 
things are taken easily and business concerns are largely in the 
hands of foreigners.” - 


No, repeats Mr. Bryce, neither race, Latin nor Anglo-Saxon, 
understands each other or appreciates each other’s good qual- 
ities. The points of view are different: 


‘*Contrasts of temperament between North and South Amer- 
icans give rise to different tastes and a different view of life, 
so that, broadly speaking, the latter are not ‘sympathetic’ either 
to the former or to Englishmen. To say that they are anti- 
pathetic would be going too far, for there is nothing to make 
unfriendliness, nor, indeed, is.there any unfriendliness. But 
both North Americans and Englishmen are built on lines of 
thought and feeling so different from those which belong to 
South Americans that the races do not draw naturally together, 
and find it hard to appreciate duly one another’s good qualities. 

‘‘The use of nicknames has a certain significance. In South 
America a North American or an Englishman is popularly called 
a ‘Gringo,” as in North America a person speaking Italian or 
Spanish or Portuguese ‘is vulgarly called a ‘Dago.’ Neither 
term has any eulogistiec flavor.” 


But the South Americans desire to be friendly with the United 
States. They admire our Government’s efforts to keep peace 


‘‘between those of their republics whose smoldering enmities 
often threaten to burst into flame.’’ They even go so far as 
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THE PANAMA TOLL DISPUTE. 


Uncle Sam and John Bull fighting for the supremacy of the sea. 
—Fischietto (Turin). 


PANAMA RIVALRY 











to imitate, altho at a distance, American methods of education, 
as we read: 


“The matters in which these republics are wont to imitate 
or draw lessons from the United States are education, especially 
scientific and technical education, and engineering. Of the in- 
fluence upon their censtitutions of the North American Federal 
Constitution I have already spoken. Their publicists continue 
to follow with attention the decisions given upon the applica- 
tion of its principles to new conditions as they arise, and attach 
value to the opinions of North American international jurists. 
Otherwise, there is little intellectual affinity, and still less tem- 
peramental sympathy.” 





MAX HARDEN ON “YANKEE 
DEMOCRACY ” 


we HINGS in the United States are not what they 
seemed to me when I was a schoolboy,” writes the 
brilliant editor of the Zukunft (Berlin)... Mr. Harden 
appears to be a journalist with no particular political leanings, 
but aims at writing fine literary German, exhibits a wide political 
knowledge, and shows a wonderful aptitude for getting at more 
or less secret knowledge about things and persons, as in the 
Eulenburg case. He has been styled the Cobbett of Germany, 
and is never happier than when slashing around with a keen 
rapier which wounds hosts of enemies in all political and social 
eamps. His weekly is famous abroad as well as at home and 
exercises great influence. His criticism of what he styles 
‘“Yankee democracy” is perhaps more representative of his 
individual views than of any widely diffused opinions in his 
country. He admits that it is impossible not to admire ‘‘the 
power and activity,” ‘‘the tireless struggle after progress,” ‘‘ the 
success in competing with older nations,’’ and ‘“‘the cheerful 
optimism’’ of the American people. But he finds fault with 
American taste in dress. As rich and poor are professedly on 
the same footing, Paris fashions and European tailoring reign 
throughout all classes and all districts. Yet he tells us that our 
citizens are becoming roused to see the faults of this sham 
equality: 
‘‘People are beginning to recognize more and more that the 
time is come for attempting to withstand this one-sided pre- 
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dominance of the masses. More and more apparent are the 
results of this being seen in the tyranny of boss rule, the taint of 
civic corruption, the unwholesome influence exercised by a popu- 
lar sensational press and by uneducated capitalism. The eyes 
of Americans are being opened to the bombastic and ridiculous 
frivolity of public life, so often sinking to vulgarity. This must 
end in the loss of all respect for authority if democracy should 
reach its final consequences.” 


Mr. Harden quotes with approbation the dictum of the 
eminent statistical and political writer, Professor Sombart of 
Charlottenburg, that in America ‘‘the big alone is considered 




















JoHN BuLL—‘It would be bad manners to disturb Sam just now.” 
—Toronto News. 


AS VIEWED 


great.’’ The ‘‘common crowd outrates the chosen few.’’ In the 
words of the editor of the Zukunft: 


“This lordship of the multitude results’in producing in all 
outside things, such as clothing and buildings, a frightful uniform- 
ity and monotony. The end is the decay of all esthetic taste.” 


Literature and.learning, we are informed, are largely left to 
the cultivation of woman, but s‘their culture in no wise attains 
the ideal point of the highest European education,”’ and we get 
this bit of news: 


‘The half-educated American man always refrains from pass- 
ing judgment upon a subject which lies quite beyond the sphere 
of his knowledge or experience; but a woman who is only quarter- 
educated always has her opinion ready, and claims a preeminence 
in learning which obscures in a web of frivolity and perversion 
every field of culture.” 


This writer speaks bitterly of the abuse of ‘‘ party politics’’ in 
our country. He declares that Lincoln’s ‘‘aspiring dictum’’ has 
become changed, and the maxim of all parties is ‘‘government 
of the people by the party and for the party.’’ He allows that 
our women are pure and our millionaires munificent, but scoffs 
at ‘“‘the well-known declaration” of Roosevelt that ‘‘any man 
in whose house ‘The Decameron’ should be found ought to be 
condemned to life-imprisonment.”’ In summing up he concludes 
that as the masses rule in politics, in matters of taste, dress, 
literature, and journalism, and as capital tyrannizes over the 
masses, the Republic of the United States is no longer a democ- 
racy, but a plutocracy; .for “‘the illegitimate tyranny of the 
trust-magnate controls everything and everybody, even the 
Speaker of the lower house of Congress, whose power equals 
that of a British Prime Minister.”—Translation made for Tur 
Literary DiGEstT. 
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FRENCH PACIFIC PORTS AND PANAMA 


HE APPROACHING OPENING of the Panama Canal 
has roused the interest and attention not only of such 
seafaring and colonizing races as the Germans, English- 
men, and Canadians, but even of the home-loving French, whose 
Pacific Ocean possessions jealously clung to, yet little utilized, 
dot the sea between Central America and Australasia. A writer 
in the Nouvelle Revue (Paris) blames his countrymen for not 
being alive to their opportunities. They lost Suez through 
‘diplomatic maladress.”” The French Panama Canal Company 
was ruined by ‘‘political animosities.”” The Americans have 
taken up the work, but what shall prevent us, he asks, from reap- 
ing the benefit of it in our Pacific possessions, which may be 
made emporiums of supplies for the world’s navies? He reminds 
his readers that certain French thinkers and statesmen long 
recognized the important place to be taken by the Pacific in 
the histery of civilizatiqgn. It is now four years ago that an 
ex-Minister of the Colonies, M. Guieysse, wrote: ‘‘The most 
important events in the politics of the twentieth century will 
probably have their stage in the Pacifie.” His remark was 
echoed by the learned Baron de Courcel, who declared that ‘‘ the 
question of the Pacific will aggrandize the nations in proportion 
as they interest themselves in it.”’ 

This is the exact position taken by the writer in the Nouvelle 
Revue, who wishes to point out to his countrymen how impor- 
tant a place France already occupies in regard to the Panama 
Canal and the distant East. It was only last year the French 
Government, he says, fitted out an expedition to learn exactly 
what French territorial possessions were available in the Pacific 





*‘PAY, AND YOU MAY PASS THROUGH!” 
—Le Cri de Paris. 


FROM FOUR 


for coaling and victualing stations. The committee thus dis- 
patched was ‘‘to take measures for putting in a condition of 
efficiency our distant ports in view of the expected opening of 
the Panama Canal.’’ According to this writer the French 
already possess all the island territory between Panama and the 
Far East, for we read: 


‘‘The only lands, in fact, which the traveler meets with be- 
tween Panama, New Zealand, Australia, and even the extreme 
east islands of India are the French archipelagos of the Society 
Islands, the Tuamotu Islands, and the Gambier Islands, which 
together form a regular chain of islets and reefs which extend 
some 500 leagues from northwest to southeast. The metropolis 
of this little world whose islets dot the ocean is Papeiti, one of 
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the points where a_great emporium for navigation might be 
constructed.” 


This writer adds that the French Pacific islands, many of them 
fertile and beautifully wooded, are much better suited for coal- 
ing stations and the residence of Europeans than Aden is. Even 
the fact that petroleum is likely eventually to take the place of 
coal as fuel would have no application with regard to Pacific 
navigation. Oil stations would merely replace coaling stations: 


‘Take, for instance, the example of Aden, situated on the 
route from Europe to India by the Suez Canal. Aden has no 
resources of its own, it is built upon naked rocks in the most 
barren region of Arabia, where it rains seldom more often than 
once in three years, and the only drinking-water is that fur- 
nished from distilled sea-water. There vegetation of any kind 
is a luxury, and there is only one point in which trees are to be 
seen, and that at a long distance from the city. Yet Aden 
counts more than 45,000 inhabitants, of whom 1,200, including 
the garrisons, are Europeans. More than 120 ships touch at 
Aden every month to take on coal. There is no other industry 
there beyond the production of 100,000 tons of salt per annum.”’ 


As the French refused to give England and America parts of 
their Pacific territory on which to construct coaling stations this 
writer asks, ‘‘Since rejecting their offers, are we not under a moral 
obligation to furnish to navigation the facilities which were 
offered by the two other nations?’’ He proceeds to reproach his 
countrymen for their backwardness and remarks: 


‘“‘When we think what the English have made out of the 
fishing village which Liverpool was a century back, when we 
consider what San Francisco and Melbourne were not very long 
ago, we don’t feel particularly proud of being Frenchmen when we 
compare our domestic and colonial ports with those of foreigners. 

“The prosperity of our Pacific possessions is one of the most 
important considerations for the mother country. The English 
have fully learned that the prosperity of a great nation abroad 
as well as at home is shared by every individual citizen. We 
Frenchmen employ our great qualities of initiative and energy 
for small tasks and trifling discussions. We forget that the world 
exists far beyond the limits of our little ward. This is the rea- 
son why foreigners are asking us for one of our islands for con- 
structing a port which we ought long ago to have been on the 
point of finishing, for the Panama Canal will be opened in twelve 
months. That canal has cost us the ruin of many plans and 
hopes. Let us then try to repair this loss by building an em- 
porium market and port whose revenues will restore to the 
wealth of the nation the sums of money sunk in the work which 
we began, but ought to have been able to finish.’ —Translation 
made for THe Literary DiGxst. 

















UNCLE SAM’S LONG ARM STRETCHES THROUGH AN OPEN CANAL 
AT PANAMA, MENACING JAPAN.— Mucha (Warsaw). 
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ELECTRICAL IGNORANCE 


current, of what to do to avert it and of how to care for 

those who have encountered it is deplorably rife. This 
is somewhat surprizing, considering that electricity is now so 
. extensively used for light and power. Emmett Campbell Hall, 
who writes on the subject in The Engineering Magazine (New 
York, September), tells us that most electrical accidents are 
due to ignorance or carelessness, and that not infrequently an 
ill-advised attempt at rescue results in a second accident. He 
goes on: 


L°- OF KNOWLEDGE of the danger of the electric 


‘*In mines, especially, is there great danger of getting a shock, 
there being little space, little light, and much dampness, and the 
fact that the earth is used for a return circuit for the electric 
current places the miner in the position of standing upon one 
terminal of an electric generator; therefore, if he touches only 
a single point connected to the other terminal of the generator, 
such as a trolley-wire, or a live part of a motor, he is likely to 
receive a shock which may vary from a severe jolt to a bad burn, 
or even death. 

“The human body is an electric conductor, altho not so good 
a one as a wire or a metal rail, and current will flow through the 
body when it is made part of a circuit. The amount of current 
which will flow through the body depends upon the voltage or 
pressure of the current, and upon the completeness of the con- 
tact between the body and the cireuit. A single-cell. battery, 
giving one to two volts, can cause a current to flow through the 
body, but the current is too small to be felt. A shock, tho not a 
violent one, will be received from a 110-yolt circuit; currents of 
greater strength must be carefully guarded against. 

“If a perfect insulator could be found, a man might stand 

upon it and place his hand upon a trolley-wire through which a 
500-volt current was passing, and receive no shock, because the 
circuit through the body would not be complete, and no current 
could flow. If a man should stand on damp earth and handle 
a charged wire with gloves slightly damp from sweat, he would 
probably receive a severe. shock; if he wore no gloves, the shock 
would knock him down and possibly kill him. There is no such 
thing as a perfect insulator, tho for practical purposes a number 
of things may be so considered. The most that can be done is 
to insulate the body to such a degree that the current which 
passes through it will be so small that no shock will be felt. 
It is not difficult to guard against shock from a 110-volt current, 
comparatively little insulation being effective. It is much 
harder to protect the body from 250 volts, and circuits of 500 
volts or more should be carefully pppronehs, no matter what 
form of insulation is used. 

“Next to contact with trolley-wires, the most likely eause of 
shock is contact with parts of machines or equipment that are 
not supposed or intended to carry current, but are accidentally 
charged with electricity. This charging is caused by the failure 
of insulation, or by a live wire coming in contact with the equip- 
ment. The frame of a motor or cutting-machine or the iron 
easing of an enclosed switch may become alive and as dangerous 
as a trolley-wire 

‘The frame of an electric locomotive is v.sually..so completely 
in contact with the track-rail that a man can not get a shock by 
standing on the rail and touching the locoindtive, even, but this, 
under one peculiar condition, may not be crue. If the rails have 
been heavily sanded, the locomotive may be almost completely 
insulated from them, and in that.case a *hovk may be received 
from the locomotive frame or from the draw-bars of the cars 
coupled to the locomotive. 

“Tt is impossible to tell whether conditions are safe unless the 
man concerned has made them so himself—no one can tell -by 
looking at a motor, for instance, whether or not the parts that 
carry current have come in contact with the frame of the machine. 
Whenever possible, common sense should dictate that ‘the cur- 
rent be cut off before anything is touched that might possibly be 
charged. If it is impossible to cut off the current, or if repairs 
must be made to live apparatus, the only way to be safe is to 
provide something suitable to stand on while doing the work. 

Dryness is the most desirable quality in such an article. Per- 
fectly dry boards, free from nails, are good. 
:‘ Rubber gloves, or leather gloves in good condition and with- 








out metallic fastenings, will protect the body from shock. 


If the 
rubber covering of gloves is worn thin the gloves give almost no 
protection, and the same is true of leather gloves which from any 
cause are damp. Rubber boots without nails in the soles or 
heels are good protection when new, but if the soles are worn or 


cracked their value is doubtful: Rubber tape on the handles of 
pliers and other tools can not be depended on unless the tape 
has been freshly and carefully applied. If a man has to make 
some adjustment, he should use but one hand, if possible, and 
he should also try to place his body in such an attitude that the 
involuntary recoil from a possible shock will remove his hands 
from the apparatus instead of causing him to grasp it.”’ 


In the remainder of his article Mr. Hall tells how to treat the 
victim of electric shock. Briefly, he must be pulled away from 
the electric wire and then revived by getting him to breathe. 
The first can be accomplished, if there is no switch at hand to 
turn off the current, by pushing the body with any non-conduc- 
tor, such as dry wood, or by grasping the victim’s clothing with- 
out touching his body. The current may sometimes be inter- 
rupted by short-circuiting it, so as to blow the fuses. This is 
done by placing a piece of metal, such as a pipe or a wire, so that 
it will connect the two sides of the circuit. Qn a trolley-road a 
wire may be thrown over the trolley-wire and then brought into 
contact with the. track, taking care, of course, that the rescuer 
does not get a shock himself and so share the fate of the one he 
is trying to save. 





DANGERS OF HIGH-TENSION LINES 


UST WHAT are the obligations of companies owning and 
| operating high-tension electric transmission lines? A recent 
court decision in Illinois seems to indigate; that they are 
to be required to take extra precautions in cases. where danger is 
possible, even if not very probable. - The conditions that gave 
rise to litigation are thus i Waa in The’ wren Rethway 
Journal (New York): ey. 
‘‘The transmission wires, wingked at 33,000 volts, ran directly 
over and. parallel to the telephone line and about fifteen feet 
above it. There was no doubt that if a transmission wire had 
parted it would have been almost. certain to fall into the group 
of telephone wires: below, with possibly serious results. .. . 
From the description of the construction set forth in the evidence 
the transmission line in quéstion was,of a sort suitable enough 
for common cross-country work, differing only in the height of 
the poles, which was something like, twenty feet greater than 
is common in wooden pole-line construction. As described it 
was certainly not a line in“which any, unusual precautions had 
been taken against the danger of failure, and while it would 
probably haye stood up under all nary contingencies, one 
can not fairly quarrel with the judge’s conclusion that the con- 
struction was not adequate for safety considering the peculiar 
circumstances of its use. In particular, the absence of precau- 
tions against lightning striking the poles and the relatively light 
eross-arm employed were features not to be encouraged where 
extra care in construction would seem desirable. If it becomes 
necessary to overbuild a low-tension line for a moderate dis- 
tance, the factors of safety from every standpoint ought to be 
increased far beyond the exigencies of ordinary cross-country 
practise. In this instance there would have been no particular 
difficulty nor any great expense in adopting a construction which 
for all practical purposes would have obviated the hazards 
feared.” 


The court ruled that extra precautions must be taken, con- 
sidering the location of the line. This was sound as far as it went, 
but the writer thinks it could not well go far enough to specify 
the precautions that would be held adequate. Wires to support 
the transmission line, he says, are much more likely to come 
down, to the detriment of things below, than are the trans- 
mission wires themselves. Safety precautions should consist 
rather in greatly increased factors of safety and thorough pro- 
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tection against lightning and interference with outside sources 
than in. intricate special constructions. He suggests: 


‘““There seems to be no adequate reason why on country roads, 
and on occasion in public streets, transmission circuits of the 
ordinary voltages should not be run, provided thoroughly sound 
construction and an adequate factor of safety are employed. 
We are glad to see everywhere safe and sound construction 
enforced. It is desirable, however, that there should be general 
agreement as to what constitutes such construction and that the 
question should not be left to chance. It would be an extremely 
good thing if the organizations interested in high-voltage trans- 
mission could standardize a construction adequate to meet cases 
like the one before us. Still better would it be if in those States 
which maintain public-service commissions or their equivalent 
definite agreement could be had as to the precautions necessary 
to be taken for public safety.” 





MIRRORS FOR STREET CORNERS 


N IDEA which does not appear to have been intro- 
A duced in this country is reported from England by 
The Municipal Journal (New York, September 5). 

The object is to prevent collision of teams at street intersec- 
tions or angles, and the device by which this is effected consists 
of a mirror fixt on a building or supported on posts at such an 
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angle that those driving toward the intersection along either 
street may have a view of the intersecting street. We read: 


‘*A, E. Nichols, borough engineer at Folkestone, states that he 
fixt a reflector 24 inches square at a street intersection, this re- 
flector or mirror having cost $7.50. This was supported on a 
standard of 114-inch gas-pipe set in the ground. This mirror is 
occasionally cleaned by the lamp-lighter when cleaning the 
lamps. The mirror used in this case was a plain, flat one, but 
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Mr. Nichols suggests that they would be of greater value if 
slightly convex, in order that a larger area could be observed 
than is possible with a flat mirror. At Malmesbury, according 
to Borough Surveyor Chas. Bowman, a mirror has been. erected 




















LOCATION OF STREET-MIRROR AT FOLKESTONE, 











on two pillars spanning a pathway at a dangerous turn, as shown 
in the illustration. This requires scarcely any cleaning, being 
wiped ‘off about once in three months, but ‘is not of much use 
on a foggy or frosty morning until the sun or rain’ has been on it 
for a few minutes.’ In each case the engineer states that there 
have been no accidents at the corners in question since the 
mirrors were established.” 





GLASS, IRON, AND PAPER CLOTHES 


T HAS REMAINED for the twentieth century to show us 
I the advantages of garments made of minerals. Incredible , 

as it may seem, stone, iron, and even glass are. now, being 
manufactured into clothes. Some of these strange garments:are:, 
described by a writer in The Inventive Age (Washington; Octo-'» 
ber 1). The latest novelty in women’s dresses, he informs us, 
is represénted by robes of spun glass. The cloth comes in ; 
shades of white, green, lilac, pink, and yellow. The inventor -. 
is an Austrian, and the goods are as bright and flexible as sikk. 


‘The first lady to wear a glass dress was of royal rank, ‘which 
insures the popularity of the material. It-was of a. delicate- 
shade of lavender shot with pink, and its peculiar sheen reminded 
observers of the sparkle of diamond-dust. 

“The Russians are manufacturing a fabric from: the fiber 
of a filamentous stone from the Siberian mines, which is said 
to be of so durable a nature that it is practically indestructible. 
The material is soft to the touch and pliable in the extreme, 
and when soiled has only to be placed in a fire to be made 
absolutely clean. 

“Tron cloth is largely used to-day by tailors everywhere for 
the purpose of making the collars of coats set properly. This 
cloth is manufactured from steel wool and has the appearance of 
having been woven from horsehair. 

‘““Wool not the product of sheep is being utilized abroad 
for men’s clothing. This is known as ‘limestone wool’ and is 
made in an electric furnace. Powdered limestone, mixt with 
certain chemicals, is thrown into the furnace; and after passing 
through a furious air-blast it is tossed out as fluffy white wool. 
When it comes from the furnace the wool is dyed and made into 
lengths, like cloth. A pair of trousers or a coat made of this 
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material can not, it is claimed, be burned or damaged by grease, 
and is as flexible as cloth made of sheep’s wool. 

“‘Other novelties in clothing include those made from paper 
and cordage. An English manufacturer has succeeded in making 
fabric from old ropes. He obtained a quantity of old rope 
and cordage, unraveled it, and wove it by a secret process into 
a kind of cloth. It is said to be so durable that a large trade has 
grown up in this line, especially in the British colonies. 

‘*Paper clothes were worn by the Japanese troops during the 
war with Russia, and they were found to be very serviceable 
and much warmer than those of cloth. Paper dressing-gowns, 
bath-robes, and similar articles of attire are now being turned 
out by the cart-load in England, France, Germany, and other 
European countries. The paper of which they are made is of 
the ‘blotter’ variety, and after being treated by a new process 
is dyed in various colors or printed with a pretty floral design. 
Even gloves are made of paper, the principal claim to advantage 
being that they are susceptible of being cleaned many times.” 





IS HEAT A SUBSTANCE? 


NE TRIUMPH of modern physics has been thought to 
be the demonstration that heat is not a substance but 


’ 


a ‘“‘mode of motion,’ as Tyndall puts it—otherwise, a 
form of energy. What are we to think, therefore, of the sugges- 
tion made by the president of the British Association’s section 
of mathematics and physics, that the old, discarded ‘‘caloric”’ 
theory may be right after all? Prof. H. L. Callendar, who would 
have been condemned for scientific heresy twenty years ago, has 
evidently taken courage from the recent discoveries and theories 
that have all but revolutionized modern physics. He assures 
us, however, that he is not asking us to throw away the accepted 
theories of energy. What we have been calling ‘heat’ and 
measuring as heat is merely, he tells us, the energy of heat. The 
heat itself may well be a substance that carries the energy, 
somewhat as a stream of water carries the energy that enables 
it to turn a mill-wheel. After the wheel is passed the water has 
lost some of its energy, but the water itself has not disappeared. 
Says Professor Callendar (to quote from the text of his address 
printed in Science, New York, September 13): 


“‘The caloric theory is generally represented as being funda- 
mentally opposed to the kinetic theory and to the law of the 
conservation of energy. I would . . . remark at the outset 
that this is not necessarily the case, provided that the theory is 
rightly interpreted and applied in accordance with experiment. 
Mistakes have been made on both theories, but the method 
commonly adopted of selecting all the mistakes made in the 
application of the caloric theory and contrasting them with the 
correct deductions from the kinetic theory has created an erro- 
neous impression that there is something fundamentally wrong 
about the caloric theory, and that it is in the nature of things 
incapable of.correctly representing the facts. I shall endeavor 
to show that this fictitious antagonism between the two theories 
is without real foundation. They should rather be regarded as 
different ways of describing the same phenomena. Neither is 
complete without the other. The kinetic theory is generally 
preferable for elementary exposition, and has come to be almost 
exclusively adopted for this purpose; but in many cases the 
caloric theory would have the advantage of emphasizing at the 
eutset the importance of fundamental facts which are too often 
obscured in the prevailing method of treatment.” 


Professor Callendar insists that such common statements as 
the one that “‘heat is a form of energy and not a material fluid”’ 
are based on misconceptions. He says: 


“The experimental fact underlying this statement is that our 
ordinary methods of measuring quantities of heat in reality 
measure quantities of thermal energy. When two substances 
at different temperatures are mixt, the quantity remaining 
constant—provided that due allowance is made fcr external work 
done and for external loss of heat—is the total quantity of energy. 
Heat is a form of energy merely because the thing we measure 
and call heat is really a quantity of energy....... 

“The term heat has become so closely associated with the 
energy measure that it is necessary to employ a different term, 
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caloric, to denote the simple measure of a quantity of heat as 
opposed to a quantity of heat energy. The measurement of 
heat as caloric is precisely analogous to the measure of electricity 
as a quantity of electric fluid. In the case of electricity, the 
quantity measure is more familiar than the energy measure, 
because it is generally simpler to measure electricity by its 
chemical and magnetic effects as a quantity of fluid than as a 
quantity of energy.” 


Professor Callendar believes strongly that what he calls the 
substance of heat, as opposed to its energy, is closely connected 
with the mathematical quantity called by engineers ‘‘entropy.’’ 
He is not bothered by the fact that this quantity is by no means 
constant in nature, but is constantly increasing. To quote again: 


‘*Energy so far as we know must always be associated with 
something of a material nature acting as carrier, and there is no 
reason to believe that heat energy is an exception to this rule. 
The tendency of the kinetic theory has always been to regard 
entropy as a purely abstraet mathematical function, relating to 
the distribution of the energy, but having no physical existence. 
... In a similar way, some twenty years ago the view was 
commonly held that electric phenomena were due merely to 
strains in the ether, and that the electric fluids had no existence 
except as a convenient means of mathematical expression. Re- 
cent discoveries have enabled us to form a more concrete concep- 
tion of a charge of electricity, which has proved invaluable as a 
guide to research. Perhaps it is not too much to hope that it 
may be possible to attach a similar conception with advantage 
to caloric as the measure of a quantity of heat.” 


But no matter whether we agree with him or not, Professor 
Callendar holds, we must admit, for physicists in general have 
admitted it in recent years, that some independent measure of 
heat quantity as opposed to heat energy is required. He 
continues: 


‘“Many . . . objections have been felt rather than explicitly 
stated, and are therefore the more difficult to answer satisfac- 
torily. Others arise from the difficulty of attaching any concrete 
conception of a quantity of something to such a vague and 
shadowy mathematical function as entropy. The answer to 
the question ‘What is caloric?’ must necessarily be of a somewhat 
speculative nature. But it is so necessary for the experimentalist 
to reason by analogy from the seen to the unseen that almost 
any answer, however crude, is better than none atall....... 

‘‘Without insisting too much on the exact details of the process, 
we may at least assert with some confidence that the corpuscles 
of caloric which constitute a current of heat in a metal are very 
closely related to the corpuscles of electricity, and have an equal 
right to be regarded as constituting a material fluid possessing 
an objective physical existence. 

‘“‘Tf I may be allowed to speculate a little on my own account 
(as we are all here together in holiday mood, and you will not 
take anything I may say too seriously), I should prefer to regard 
the molecules of caloric, not as being identical with the corpuscles 
of negative electricity, but as being-neutral doublets formed by 
the union of a positive and negative corpuscle, in much the same 
way as a molecule of hydrogen is formed by the union of two 
atoms. Nothing smaller than a hydrogen atom has yet, so far 
as I know, been discovered with a positive charge. This may be 
merely a consequence of the limitations of our experimental 
methods.” 


In fine, Professor Callendar concludes, the fundamental 
property of caloric, that its total quantity can not be diminished 
and that it is the vehicle or carrier of energy, is most simply 
represented by imagining it to consist of some indestructible 
form of matter. The fact that, altho it can not be diminished, 
it may be increased, appears at first sight to conflict with this, 
for we can not generate matter. Here is Professor Callendar’s 
explanation of this anomaly: 


‘When we speak of caloric as being generated, what we really 
mean is that it becomes associated with a material body in such 
a way that we can observe and measure its quantity by the change 
of state produced. The caloric may have existed previously in a 
form in which its presence could not be detected. In the light of 
recent discoveries’ we might suppose the caloric generated to 
arise from the disintegration of the atoms of matter. No doubt 
some caloric is produced in this way, but those corpuscles that. 
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are so strongly held as to be incapable of detection by ordinary 
physical methods require intense shocks to dislodge them. A 
more probable source of caloric is the ether, which, so far as we 
know, may consist entirely of neutral corpuscles of caloric....... 

‘‘Without venturing too far into the regions of metaphysical 
speculation . . . we may at least assert with some degree of 
plausibility that material bodies under ordinary conditions prob- 
ably contain a number of discrete physical entities, similar in 
kind to z-rays or neutral corpuscles, which are capable of acting as 
carriers of energy. . . . If we go a step farther and identify these 
corpuscles with the molecules of caloric, we shall certainly come 
in conflict with some of the fundamental dogmas of the kinetic 
theory, which tries to express everything in terms of energy, 
but the change involved is mainly one of standpoint or expression. 
The experimental facts remain the same, but we describe them 
differently.” 





MUSIC IN WIRELESS 


‘sk USE of a rapid succession of sparks in wireless 
telegraphy, manifesting itself as a musical tone in the 
receiving telephone, has been recommended as making 
messages more easily distinguishable. It has been found, how- 
ever, we are told by the Revue Scientifique (Paris), that this can 
not be done with loud, clear tones. Experiments to produce 
tones that will be both musical and loud have apparently not 
met with much success. Says the paper named above: 


“The emission of sparks at the rate of 20 to 30 per second 
gives in the receiving telephone a sort of rolling noise, which 
may easily be confounded with those caused by so-called ‘atmos- 
pherie parasites,’ due to variations of static potential or to 
far-off atmospheric discharges. By substituting for this noise 
a sound of musical character, experience shows that we may 
often more easily distinguish the parasitic’ noises. And it is 
for the number of vibrations corresponding to musical fre- 
quencies (800 to 1,000 per second) that the telephonic receivers 
of high resistance used in wireless present a maximum sensibility. 

“Investigations made in recent years by Wien and Austin 
on the sensitiveness of receiving telephones have shown that it 
is best to use frequencies going as high as 1,000 a second. 

‘In practise very pure musical tones are obtained, but their 
intensity is always quite small. The reason is that the energy 
transmitted to the telephone by the detector is dependent on 
that furnished to the detector by the waves that it receives; 
this depends in turn on the energy radiated by the transmitter. 
Now, when we seek a high musical frequency, experience shows 
that the tension of the sparks necessarily diminishes, and con- 
sequently also both the primary and the radiated energy. 
Hence the feeble intensity of the signals perceived. 

“Mr. Shunkichi Kimura has been endeavoring to see whether 
sparks of a frequency of 1,000 a second, giving a very pure 
musical sound, could not be produced with augmented tension 
by employing a greater primary power, furnishing thus an 
increase of the radiated energy. 

‘‘Calculation leads to negative conclusions. The use of a 
spark-frequency of 1,000 a second necessitates absolutely the 
sacrifice of spark-tension, and hence of both primary and second- 
ary power, at least in a large measure. On the contrary, if we 


do not require such a high frequency, the utilization of both 


primary and secondary powers may be much more satisfactory.” 
—Translation made for Tur Literary DicEsst. 





A MISGUIDED SWINDLER—Under this caption a tale of 
an enterprising but mistaken English swindler who sold dried 
peas as little liver pills and was‘arrested is told by The Journal 
of the American Medical Association (Chicago, September 28). 
Says this paper: 


‘They were sold on the assurance that they were ‘excellent 
medicine.’ Of course, dried peas are not an ‘excellent medi- 
cine,’ neither will they cure ‘liver trouble,’ but the same may 
be said of the many ‘liver pills’ which contain drugs and are 
sold under claims even more fraudulent. The British swindler 
should have been better informed. When he desires to sell 
‘liver pills’ he should put some drugs in them—poisonous or 
otherwise, the kind doesn’t matter. Then he can lie about 


his product to his heart’s content and he will be immune from 
arrest. 


In fact, if he can sell enough of them he may look for- 
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ward to a peerage. In Great’ Britain, as in the United States, 
it is not the mere act of swindling, but the method, that proves 
dangerous.” 


WHAT PANAMA CAN TEACH US 
GS mites having crowned our efforts to solve the knotty 





problems of making Panama a livable spot and of con- 

structing a ship-canal across it, Americans are beginning 
to ask why we should not get the benefit of some of this skill at 
home. If the pestilential swamps of the tropics can be cleared 
of mosquitoes, why should the beautiful suburbs of New Jersey 
and the Sound region continue to suffer? And if the raging 
Chagres River—the béte noir of previous canal projectors—has 
been turned into a quiet lake and made to keep within safe 
boundaries, why should floods in our own great streams destroy 
millions of dollars’ worth of our hard-earned property? As a. 
matter of fact, the success of our work with the Chagres has been 
setting river-engineers to thinking. Says Cassier’s Magazine 
(New York, August) in its editorial department: 


‘‘When the actual construction of the Panama Canal was 
studied by engineers of experience in the special departments 
of work involved, it became evident to all that the chief problem 
to be solved was not the cutting of a channel through the narrow 
portion of land forming the isthmus, but rather the control of 
the irregular and torrential flow of the Chagres River. The fact 
that practically all the drainage of an extensive and steep water- 
shed had to reach the sea through this stream, together with the 
climatic conditions which included much rainfall, rendered this 
portion of the problem a matter for serious consideration, since 
upon its practical solution depended the success of all the rest 
of the undertaking. 

“‘It is now well known that the creation of Gatun Lake, pro- 
viding an extensive reservoir, into which the sudden increase of 
the volume of flow could be received without making any serious 
variation in level, was the true method of controlling the Chagres 
River and of converting it not only into a well-regulated supply 
of water for the canal, but also of providing ample hydraulic 
power for all operative purposes of the canal. 

‘‘Now that the work is nearly completed, it may well be con- 
sidered if the lesson thus learned may not be applied, without 
delay, to the solution of a similar problem within the borders of 
the United States, and possibly save for the country losses which 
exceed the cost of the construction of the entire waterway at the 
isthmus. 

“The destructive floods of the Mississippi River are of fre- 
quent occurrence, and it seems as if the existing methods of pro- 
tection against them by the construction and maintenance of 
levees and bank reenforcements are inadequate, and even an- 
tiquated, when considered as sole defenses against the river floods. 
The lesson at Panama would indicate that the true method of 
treating the problem of the Mississippi would be the creation of 
a number of artificial lakes similar to that at Gatun, and for a 
similar purpose, their location and size to be determined by 
topographical and commercial considerations. A number of 
such: lakes, produced by damming the stream at points where 
the accumulation of water could be controlled, would enable the 
excess Of water to be stored and held back over such areas as 
would produce but moderate changes in level, even during the 
season of maximum flow, and thus protect the lower reaches of 
the river from danger and render the existing levees ample to 
insure safety. The stored water, as at Panama, would be avail- 
able for regulated power development, and also enable the de- 
sired flow to be maintained during the season when low water 
would otherwise prevail. 

“The importance of considering this matter at the present 
time appears because the United States Government is now in 
possession of a complete organization, administration, and en- 
gineering equipment for the execution of such a plan. Instead 
of disposing of the extensive equipment so soon to finish 
its work at the isthmus, the rational and efficient thing to be 
done would be its transfer to the Mississippi Valley and its 
immediate use in the creation of a series of regulating lakes which 
would remove permanently all further danger of flood damage 
while conserving the power of the great river for useful service. 
The most inefficient thing which would be done would ba the 
disposal of the Panama equipment and the dispersal of its persou- 
nel while such an evident and immediate task is awaiting its 
services.” 
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NOT SCENE, BUT “DECORATION,” ACCORDING TO POST-IMPRESSIONIST SHAKESPEARE. 


The medley of costumes shown in Mr. Barker's production has roused a chorus of critical ridicule. 
taken ‘‘a little of the freedom of spirit and fearlessness of purpose’’ with which Mr. Craig and Mr. Poel have pioneered. 


Mr. Barker declares he has only 








‘“ POST-IMPRESSIONIST” SHAKESPEARE 


VOID having perhaps been reached by post-impression- 
A ism in its forward progress, it is turning its eye backward 
to appropriate the kingdoms of the past, and has fallen 
foul of Shakespeare. This is the view of the London Times’ 
critic concerning Mr. Barker’s production there of ‘‘The Winter’s 
Tale,” -and he resigns himself almost with a sigh, murmuring, 
It was bound to come .. . like it or lump it.” The strange 
array in which Mr. Barker’s (or rather Shakespeare’s) characters 
disport themselves have, by the grace of the program, been 
“‘designed by Mr. Albert Rothenstein after Giulio Romano.” 
That is only Mr. Barker’s fun, insists Mr. Walkley of The.Times. 
“The costumes,” he tells us, ‘‘are after Beardsley and still more 
after Bakst; the busbies and caftans and deep-skirted tunics 
of the courtiers come from the Russian ballet, and the bizarre 
smocks and fallals of the merrymakers at the sheep-shearing 
came from the Chelsea Arts Club ball. Warriors are stuck all 
over with plumes, and look like fantastic and expensive toys.” 
The Times’ critic has more of this sort of description to indicate 
how far the Shakespeare of Sir Herbert Tree or of a previous 
tradition is left behind: 


“‘At Hermione’s trial the officers of the court wear comically 
exaggerated birettas, the usher burlesques his indictment, and 
the whole scene suggests Beaumarchais. You expect Brid’oison 
and his stutter. The Old Shepherd inhabits a model bungalow 
from the Ideal Home Exhibition with Voysey windows. Leontes 
reclines upon a seat which is frankly Art Nouveau. The 
Bohemian peasants are genuine Thomas Hardy. Squads of 
supers have symmetrical automaton-like movements which 
show the influence of ‘Sumurin.’ Yes, there is no other word 
for it save the word that in popular usage denotes a special kind 
of artistic assault on conventionalism; it is Post-Impressionist 
Shakespeare. 

“Tt is very startling and provocative and audacious, and on 
the whole we like it. After all, ‘The Winter’s Tale’ is not as 
solemn as an Ulster Covenant, but just the expression of a poet’s 
rather wayward mood; and the waywardness of it Mr. Barker 
has happily caught and emphasized for us. There is an air 
of improvisation about his work; you feel that he might vary his 
effects from night to night. If he is now and then a little too 


freakish, you are ready to forgive him because this queer Shake- 
speare of his has the sovereign virtue of being alive. In par- 
ticular, the sheep-shearing revels are not only alive, but kicking. 
The morris and country dances are a riot of jollity; none of 
your ‘poetry of motion,’ but uncouth, rustic bumping and 
jerking. Perdita alone dances, as Polixenes marks, ‘featly.’ 

“It must be added that with all Mr. Barker’s exertions, some 
parts of ‘The Winter’s Tale’ are less-ative than others. The 
least alive are the crowned heads. Polixenes has just enough 
flicker of life in him to make hima bore. Leontes is ‘tearing and 
raging’ with life; but he only illustrates the truth that it is 
possible to be at once violent and dull. Hermione is virtuously 
long-suffering and dull. Mr. Ainley and Miss Lillah McCarthy 
try hard to make out that they are not really so dull as they 
seem, but it won’t do. Neither the infinite variety of Mr. 
Ainley’s ‘business’ and gestures and poses, his crouching upon 
couches and groveling in corners, nor Miss McCarthy’s exercises 
in ‘living statues’ can hoodwink us into the belief that this royal 
pair are pot dull. And their wigs are really too Post-Impression- 
ist for us. Why mix up Shakespeare and the fuzzy-wuzzy 
Tahitians in that exhibition at the Grafton Gallery? After the 
dull royalties the outspoken Paulina is a great refreshment. 
Miss Esmé Beringer plays her with immense gusto. Another 
relief to the dulness of Sicilian court circles-is forthcoming in 
the Steward of Mr. Nigel Playfair, who talks connoisseurship 
about Giulio Romano and enjoys his own eloquence with a 
delightful sense of Shakespearian fun.” 


Mr. Walkley is no doubt relishing his own description of Mr. 
Barker’s efforts, but his imagination or his memory goes astray 
surely when, in trying to picture the ugliness of some of the 
costumed rustics, he can remember nothing quite so ugly 
since ‘“‘we saw Wessex rustics in the New York production of 
‘Tess’ played by Irish girls from the Bowery in gowns pieced 
together from fragments of chintz bed-curtains.’”’ How long 
is it since Irish were locum-tenens of the Bowery? 

Other innovations of Mr. Barker’s scheme are the simplification 
of scenery almost to the standard of Mr. Gordon Craig’s screens, 
and a rearrangement of the ordinary act division into parts one 
and two, with a fifteen-minute wait between them. Thereby 
much time is gained, so that the play, aided by increased rapidity 
in delivery, is given practically in entirety. If Mr. Walkley 
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is amused, as he frankly confesses, Mr. Baughan of The Daily 
News finds that ‘‘in this attempt Shakespeare has suffered”’: 


‘“‘He has been made the stalking-horse for Mr. Norman 
Wilkinson’s simple-minded scenery, for Mr. Albert Rothenstein’s 
baroque costumes, and for Mr. Granville Barker’s love of a 
stage picture. The real expression of the drama—the poet’s 
verse—is killed by spiritless gabbling. Acting is sacrificed to a 
false idea of the need of rapidity of action. The dramatis 
persone are the merest puppets.” 


The reviewer for The Daily Chronicle, begging ‘‘to put it can- 
didly,’’ declares that ‘‘there is a very great deal ‘too much 


Barker’’’: 

‘Instead of allowing Shakespeare to ‘chance his arm’ on his 
own account, Mr. Barker again and again gets in front of him, 
and hurls at our heads an experimental medley of Gordon Craig, 
Reinhardt, Poel, Rothenstein, and Norman Wilkinson, generally 
in a dazzling white flare to show off the costumes. One can not 
hear the Old Shepherd’s tale to Polixenes for the shout and 
scramble of Miss Mary Neal’s morris-dancers.”’ 


So staid a journal as the London Spectator, however, is en- 
thusiastically on Mr. Barker’s side. ‘‘When every detraction 
has been made,” its writer asserts, ‘‘Mr. Barker’s attempt can 
fairly be described as the most interesting Shakespearian 
revival that has been seen in London within the memory of this 
generation.’’ ‘‘The tradition of Shakespearian production in 
England for the last generation,” it is further declared, ‘‘has 
been beneath contempt,” with this addition: 


“The outstanding features of recent Shakespearian produc- 
tions are lack of intelligence and lack of beauty. The conven- 
tional method of delivering blank verse, as taught by elocution- 
ists, is so monotonous, so slow, and disregards so completely not 
only the sense but the feeling exprest in the lines, that an audience 
ean searcely be cajoled into listening fo. more than a few minutes 
at a time; and since so much of Shakespeare is written in blank 
verse, the unhappy producer is forced to look elsewhere for 
means of holding his audience’s at- 
tention.” 
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bethan blank verse might be when tongues were trained to speak 
and ears acute to hear it. 

“‘So what I am trying to steal—and am proud to be stealing— 
from Mr. Craig and Mr. Poel is a little of the freedom of spirit 
and fearlessness of purpose with which they have pioneered. 

“Norman Wilkinson, Albert Rothenstein, and I have set out, 
quite simply and sincerely, by the method of trial and error 
(for he who*makes no mistakes makes nothing) and by the light 
of our own wits and imagination to interpret a dramatic master- 
piece. All we ask in return of the critics and the public is to be 
allowed to make that trial upon their open minds and natural 
taste, not. upon their artificially stimulated prejudices. There 
is no Shakespearian tradition. At most we can deduce from a 
few scraps of knowledge what Elizabethan methods were, while 
as to our modern productions. de luxe—dislike or admire—I 
am sure Betterton, Garrick, or Kean would be far too breathless 
with amazement to take up a part in them at any short notice. 
We have the text to guide us, half a dozen stage directions, and 
that is all. I abide by the text and the demands of the text, and 
beyond that 1 claim freedom.” 





STUDENTS IN CANADA 


ANADIAN MILLIONAIRES would like to educate their 
€. sons at Oxford, writes an Oxonian who has taught for 

two years in Toronto University and sees both fields 
sympathetically. There is, however, an unwished-for con- 
tingeney. ‘‘If that means coming back with kid gloves, a walk- 
ing-stick, a cigaret, and an ‘English. accent,’ it is not worth 
the price,” so many of them send their sons to Canadian 
colleges. The millionaires have known poverty from per- 
sonal experience, we are told, and ‘‘if their homes are all up 
to the standard of costliness exacted by public opinion, archi- 
tects, and upholsterers, the owner’s energy is unimpaired and 
his outlook unchanged.”’ Characteristics like these, reflected 
in the students in Toronto, for instance, are entirely a godsend 





These and many other comments, 
unfavorable and otherwise, drew to 
The Daily Mail a letter from Mr. 
Barker in the vein of “‘apology,’’ pay- 
ing at the outset his respects to Mr. 
Gordon Craig, who, he declares, ‘‘is 
an excellent man to steal from’’: 


“Mr. Craig is a bit of a genius (I 
hope he will agree with me that one 
must not use that word to the full too 
rashly) and he is wholly an idealist. 
He will have no less than the dra- 
matic kingdom of heaven on earth; 
he will have perfection as he sees it 
or nothing. I, on the other hand, am 
but a plodding theatrical shopkeeper, 
producing plays as best I'can, and as 
well as I know how, for the mere en- 
tertainment of the public. 

‘“‘Now, as with all idealists, Mr. 
Craig’s influence has been mainly de- 
structive. Certainly his own produc- 
tion twelve years ago of Mr. Laurence 
Housman’s ‘Bethlehem’ destroyed 
for me once and for all any illusion I 
may have had as to the necessity of 
surrounding every performance of a 
play with the stuffy, fussy, thickly 
bedaubed canvas which we are ac- 
customed to call stage scenery, while 


In “The Winter's Tale.” 
Home Exhibition.”’ 








To one irreverent critic this looks like ‘‘a model bungalow from the Ideal 





THE, COTTAGE ‘“ DECORATION” 


In this scene appear Camillo, Perdita, Old Shepherd, and Florizel. 
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he opened my cyes to the possibilities 

of real beauty and dignity in stage decoration. I owe him (we all 

should) a great debt of gratitude. I gladly acknowledge it. 
““Then,.as far as the production of Shakespeare goes, I am 

grateful, too (and again so should we all be), to Mr. William 

Poel—that other destructive idealist—who taught me how 

swift and passionate a thing, how beautiful in its variety, Eliza- 


to the teacher of such a subject as history, says Mr. Kenneth 
Bell, who sketches in The Cornhill Magazine the aims and apti- 
tudes of the Canadian coilege students. We read: 


‘‘That limited amount of their time which the claims of biol- 
ogy, psychology, Latin, Greek, English, French, Italian, Spanish, 
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and religious knowledge allow them to give him, they will give 
—the best of them—with a zest and freshness which makes his 
own memory of his undergraduate days a constant accusation. 
Perhaps an English boy’s appreciation of history is not seldom 
actually blunted by the number of battle-fields, rivers, churches, 











THE INNER PORTAL OF THE TEMPLE OF ISIS, AT PHIL. 


For ten years “‘ the brilliant tints of the sun-kissed stonework have been 
washed into a dull gray or hidden by the growth of water-weeds.”’ 
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and museums which he has revered, without quite knowing why, 
from his youth up. The Canadian boy, on the other hand, 
when you first get him at the age of seventeen or so, has about 
history the completely open mind of one who has hitherto only 
learned dates and treaty-clauses by heart for the mysterious 
purposes of school education. If he or she can only be induced 
to read good books, to use an index intelligently, to puzzle out 
a personal opinion from conflicting verdicts, to question the 
authority even of the author-of ‘The Textbook’—in a word, to 
think—as if by magic he seems to realize all at once the rele- 
vance, the crucial importance, of the past for him, and through 
him for the country. 

**At Oxford it used to be notorious that Burke was a man to 
be ‘looked over’ for schools. But never had a prophet more 
honor out of his own country than Burke among Canadian stu- 
dents. The whole temper of the man who regarded politics as 
a religion comes as a revelation to the intelligent Canadian. 
Burke seems to give, as no one else can, a touchstone by which 
to judge the whole character of the Canadian democracy; a 
revelation that if Canada is illiterate, disunited, politically cor- 
rupt, crudely individualistic, lacking in social consciousness and 
clear-sighted patriotism, she has in the solid moral force of her 
best people the true talisman against her temptations—that it 
is by moral and not economic forces that she can become a democ- 
racy indeed. And as with Burke, so with Cromwell, and Mor- 
ley’s Life of him, with Bagehot and with Dicey—to introduce 
Canadian students to these men and books, when one felt the 
spirit, the real ‘appetite for fundamentals’ with which they took 
up the study, was a genuine inspiration. It is surely by this 
spirit, far more than by any amount of ‘opening up the country,’ 
that the future of Canada and the Empire will be assured. Any 
one who has taught in a Canadian university can not help feeling 
that the most truly imperial of all the acts of Cecil Rhodes was 
the making of the great bequest which has revealed such immense 
potentialities of cooperation and fellowship between the uni- 
versities not of the Empire alone, but, beyond that, of the whole 
sphere of Anglo-Saxon traditions.” 


That knowledge which nearly all Canadian students, male 
and female, have of how things are done in the real world is an 
added help in the study of history, and was heartily appreciated 
by the teacher from overseas, who writes: 


“Tf you have gone out alone four days’ journey by train to a 
‘wild Western settlement and stayed there teaching school for 
three months among strangers who perhaps can hardly speak 
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English; if you have been up and down the great railways as 
a commercial traveler, or worked all summer in a sawmill with 
lumber-jacks; or even taken a year or two in an office to make 
some money before you went on from school to university—you 
are not altogether innocent of the world. You must, to be sure, 
be somehow cured of getting up history as you would get up 
typewriting or shorthand—by a mechanical process of straining 
the memory—but, once cured, you will be likely to grip its 
problems and appreciate its workings with no little shrewdness 
and insight. By such experiences the best type of Canadian 
student is manufactured—and the best is very good indeed. 

“Tt is in fact their instant response to ‘humane’ treatment 
which makes the students of Toronto irresistibly attractive. 
Their surprize at being regarded by the professors as anything 
else than takers of notes, at not being treated consistently in 
the way a business man treats his ‘stenographer,’ is almost 
pathetic. They are so unaccustomed to the idea of getting any- 
thing but notes and examination papers from those in authority 
that they will even—rushing to the other extreme—arrange. an 
interview with you only to ask for ‘a few pointers’ on how to 
reply ‘at a banquet some of the boys have fixt up down-town’ 
to the toast of ‘the King’! Once reveal your telephone number 
and you must expect to. be rung up at all hours of the day and 
night. But, after all, without the telephone could a non-resi- 
dential university exist? One advantage, at least from the pro- 
fessorial point of view, such a university has: it makes almost 
any attempt to set up human relations with undergraduates 
immensely appreciated. A meal which is not one of a series at 
twenty cents each is a real attraction to the ‘roomer,’ and an 
‘open fire’ can often bribe him to stay on talking about anything 
but football till toward midnight.” 


The picture he gives kaleidoscopically of Toronto shows it 
patterned more after the American ideal than the British. Thus: 


‘Tt is all too familiar an oratorical tag that within the Empire 
liberty is the one binding force making for unity. The present 
writer for himself did not understand the inspirations of the 
idea till he plunged fresh from Oxford into the vortex in which 
live the students of Toronto. For Toronto, with innumerable 
differences of detail, is a university in essentially the same sense 
as is Oxford. And yet it never is and never will be the least 
like Oxford. Perhaps it seems trivial to adduce as evidence of 
this last statement that, for instance, it has a ‘campus’ instead 
of many quadrangles, or a faculty instead of ‘Dons,’ and stu- 
dents instead of undergraduates; that it possesses, moreover, 
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SOUTH COLONNADE AND TEMPLE OF ISIS. 


“The flooding of Phile had as its alternative the risk of the starva- 
tion of Egypt.” 











a ‘Residence,’ a ‘Y. M. C. A.,’ a Superintendent, a Thermo- 
dynamics building, a Dental College, a University ‘yell,’ a 
state endowment, a Students’ Parliament, and a Board of Gov- 
ernors; that ‘professors’ ‘interview’ students in their ‘offices’ 
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in the ‘main building,’ and the Unionist party in the Literary 
and Scientific Society of University College announces a ‘cau- 
cus’ in Lecture Room 37 to discuss the party ‘platform’ on the 
eve of the ‘elections.’ To the initiated some of these traits 
suggest American or Scottish precedents, there are others (chiefly 
confined to the staff) which recall the inspiration of Germany. 
Some are autochthonous, there are others which can definitely 
be traced to Oxford or Cambridge. But behind them all lies 
the great fact that Toronto is at once imitative and eclectic, 
she is as conscious as Oxford herself of her own individuality, 
but unlike Oxford she is in the formative, not (if one may coin 
a word to describe the uneasy quiescence of Oxford) the ‘re- 
formative’ stage. Both are concerned with the root problem 
of British -universities—how to create or maintain a society in 
which both learners and teachers cooperate at once to advance 
and promote learning and to develop and form character. But 
while Oxford is preoccupied with the maintenance of the great 
tradition of corporate life which alone makes this ideal pos- 
sible, Toronto is busy not with maintenance so much as cre- 
ation. And creation it.must be; for if there is one thing which 
can not be enforced, transplanted, given, or received, it is a 
tradition.” 





THE DROWNING OF PHILAZ 


NE OF THE REPROACHES that Pierre Loti has been 

() heaping upon a philistine age is that it has acquiesced 

in the submersion and destruction of the ruins of Philx. 

Of course he has not blamed us for it, for we have had no hand 

in building the Assuan dam that is to store up the waters of the 
Nile. Next January the com- 
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sible, owing to the imperfection of much of the material employed. 
From this point of view the submersion has, in a way, been 
beneficial, as the Egyptian Government took elaborate precau- 
tions for strengthening the walls and underpinning the founda- 
tions of the temples to enable them to withstand the action of 
the wager. This entailed a considerable outlay; and the ex- 
pense, in any case desirable, would never have been authorized 
but-for the peculiar circumstances of the case. Thus Phila, 
while it has perished in one sense, has found an architectural 
permanence which had previously been unhoped for. Its beau- 
ties were almost entirely extrinsic, and they vanished with the 
first storage of the water, when the palm-trees were drowned 
and the brilliant tints of the sun-kissed stonework were washed 
into a dull gray or hidden by the growth of water-weeds.”’ 


It even braves the wrath of the shade of Matthew Arnold 
and glorifies the philistine triumph in the great engineering 
achievement: ‘ 


‘“‘Thus we may regard the completion of the dam without any 
overpowering feelings of regret for the Phile which has already 
faded. The time for regret was ten years ago, when there was a 
real loss and it was fresh upon us. The present may rather 
be regarded as a merciful submersion of the melancholy and 
discolored mementos of what had once been beautiful. Phils, 
as the artists knew her, died when the dam was built; all this 
time she has. lain in state amid a perpetual lamentation. In 
January the last funeral rite will be accomplished, and further 
mourning will be vain. The flooding of Phile had as its alter- 
native the risk of the starvation of Egypt, and the building of 
the dam is not the act of vandalism which in some quarters it has 
been asserted to be. Let us now remember the common weal 
of Egypt and steel our hearts into a happy philistinism. The 

time has come to rejoice with 





pleted dam ‘‘will be, for the 


the engineers, the agricultur- 








first time, put to its beneficent 
use,’ and one of the ancient art 
galleries of the world will sink 
beneath the waves. It makes all | 
who, like Pierre Loti, balance 
the values of remains of the 
ancient world against the be- 
neficence of modern arrange- 
ments, sigh with melancholy 
regrets. Something of mere 
sentimentality must enter into 
these lamentations when it is 
recalled that there has been ten 
years in which to act toward 
rescuing these remains by re- 
moval. Objections have been 
raised; but meantime the an- 
nual assault of rising waters 
has been going on. ‘‘Connois- 
seurs of scenery have said that 
there was no coup d’eil in the 
world to be compared with that 
presented by Phils, with its 








THE FLOODED KIOSK. 
When art conflicts with bread, the modern doctrine is, ‘‘Cut out art.’’ 


ists, and the Government of 
Egypt over a great work well 
done, an increased prosperity 
on the verge of realization, 
a financial success splendidly 
achieved. For. such a work, 
in former days; we might have 
counted upon the approval of 
the tutelary deities of Khem, 
and have been sure that Isis 
herself, the beneficent Lady of 
the Marshes, would not have 
grudged one of her innumerable 
shrines had it then been sac- 
rificed for the enhancement of 
the prosperity of her people 
in the Upper and the Lower 
Land.” 


An Assuan correspondent of 
The Times draws this picture 
of the imminent decay: 


‘“‘When the water is raised 
to its full height corrosion will 
commence in the painted cap- 
itals and roof-blocks of the 
famous Hall of Columns. Ob- 








ruins amid the palm-trees set 

high above the Nile.” But already ‘‘the temples are discol- 
ored, the paintings are decaying, and the palm-trees are dead.” 
There is one grain of comfort offered by the London Times. 
We need not fear “‘that the temples, tho entirely submerged for 
a great part of the year, will disappear forever; they will still be 
visible at the end of the summer when the reservoir is exhausted, 
altho but few of the ordinary visitors to Phile will profit by this 
fact.”” Speaking as a connoisseur in architecture, The Times 
goes on to mitigate the pain of the loss: 


‘‘The temples themselves may easily be overvalued as antiqui- 
ties; they are not the best examples even of an inferior period. 
Their construction was not perfect, and in some cases they are 
unfinished. Indeed, so poor is their structural quality that it 
is more than doubtful whether the removal and reerection else- 
where, which were at one time proposed, would have been pos- 


servation of the traces of paint 
on the lower registers of the 
temple wall shows that, upon the soaking of the stone, the thin 
layer of plaster which holds the paint rapidly becomes detached 
and falls. So this must be the fate of these lovely capitals. It 
has been stated that the water will come only up to the ver- 
tical flutings below the capitals of the columns, but, even if 
this be so, the effect will be the same, for the water will be 
drawn up into the stone to some distance above the actual sur- 
face-level and the peeling of the plaster and paint will follow. 
‘‘There is yet another danger to be considered. The stone of 
which the roof is made is of the same porous nature, and in itself 
is not an ideal material for such a purpose, being too fragile to 
carry much more than its own weight. If, then, these long 
blocks, extending from column to column, become saturated 
with water, it appears inevitable that they must break with the 
additional weight and involve the whole roof. In other parts of 
the temples, where such a danger has declared itself, steel beams 
have been placed longitudinally below the stones and afford suf- 
ficient support.” 











HE PARADOX of the twentieth century is that every- 
where Christian relationships prevail between individ- 
‘uals, but pagan relationships between the nations to 
which these individuals belong. This is the observation of Dr. 
Frederick Lynch of The Congregationalist (Boston) from the 
vantage point of a summer holiday at Lucerne, Switzerland. In 
this summer meeting-place of Europe he has seen English and 
Germans grouped together, ‘‘their talk full of the utmost good- 
will,” their relations ‘Christian through and through.” ‘The 
German would never think of stealing the Englishman’s purse, and 
the Englishman would never suspect the German of murderous 
designs upon him.”’ If they differed in a dispute, they would not 
fly at each other's throat; they would refer the judgment to the 
nearest friend, or if it were a serious quarrel, to an impartial jury. 
‘‘As a matter of fact, nationality is not uppermost in their talk.” 
“But the moment the German Government and the English 
Government exchange words, the whole atmosphere changes 
from Christian to pagan.” In fact, ; 


a) 

‘It is as if Christianity had never existed, or else had no part 
in the relationships of nations. The talk is all of preparation 
for murderous assault of one nation upon the other. Each de- 
clares the other harbors designs of invasion, and each seems to 
believe that the other would seize the land at once did it dare. 
Instead of good-will there is recrimination. No bandit in pre- 
Christian Europe ever armed himself against a fellow man as 
each one of these nations is arming itself against the other. 
Should the slightest dispute arise, these nations are ready to 
fly at each other's throats, and it is only because the few who 
believe Christian ethics should prevail between nations are influ- 
ential enough to be heard in these days that these two great 
nations were kept from flying at each other’s throats last year. 
It seems too horrible to be believed, but it is true; and so pagan 
still are all the codes of national ethics in spite of Hague con- 
ferences and peace congresses, that it would take little to plunge 
these two nations into war. 

‘There are a good many Italians in Lucerne and a good many 
Italian papers are sold here. I have been interested in getting 
the Italian point of view on the war with Turkey. The sim- 
plicity of that view is the most striking thing about it, except 
its barefaced paganism. It is simply this: Italy needed Tripoli 
and wanted it, and, having become strong enough to take it 
from sick Turkey, proceeded to take it. The beauty of it all 
is that no one sees anything wrong in doing it. 

“Tt would be wrong and un-Christian for an Italian to steal 
a Turk’s purse or to kill a Turk on the street. But there is 
nothing wrong in Italy’s stealing Turkey’s purse or destroying 
Turks in so doing. (The only man I have met whose conscience 
troubled him a little justified Italy’s act on the ground that she 
was simply taking back what once was hers, for ancient Rome 
once owned North Africa.) 

“Even the Church has fallen in with the Government and is 
blessing the armies—to little avail. The most encouraging thing 
has been the unprecedented condemnation of Italy’s act by the 
European press. A German said to me that twenty-five years 
ago no daily paper in Europe would have seen anything wrong 
in a nation robbing or destroying another nation.” 


Dr. Lynch finds a ‘‘rather striking instance of how this pagan 
ethics for nations persists right in the midst of our Christian 
ethics” in the daily avocations of his Lucerne neighbors, which 
he reports with these comments: 


“‘Opposite our terrace, across the lake, is the station of the 
airships. Every afternoon at five there come out a great yellow 
dirigible balloon, fish-shaped, with sweeping propellers, and a 
monoplane whose resemblance to a great bird is startlingly stri- 
king. They circle around the city several times, the big Zep- 
pelin ship slowly, the monoplane with the swiftness of an eagle. 
Now the people who sip tea on our terrace are the most estimable 
people. They go to church and they are full of brotherly kind- 
ness to each other. But all the talk as these new adventurers 
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of the heavens fly above us is of their use in killing somebody. 
It is of the possibility of dropping bombs on cities, of building up 
vast aerial navies. 

‘* Already France has gone crazy over a navy in the air, and 
even the children of the nation have contributed their pennies 
and a new outburst of so-called patriotism. Of course Germany 
and England are endeavoring to outstrip her, and so a new, mad 
race of armament has begun. Lucerne is full of military officers. 
studying their airships. 

‘*During the week in which I am writing this letter—Septem- 
ber 1 to 8—one hears nothing in Europe but of ability to kill 
somebody. For the German Kaiser is inspecting his vast Army. 
On Monday there was a parade of the Guards Corps and the 
Third Army Corps on Tempelhof Field, Berlin, which was the 
largest military spectacle ever held in Berlin in times of peace. 

“The Kaiser left this spectacle full of pride and is reviewing 
other military maneuvers these remaining days. He made a 
speech at one of the reviews and intimated plainly that as the 
Germans had risen in former times to their country’s call, so 
they would rise to-day. (In his heart of hearts the Kaiser is 
not so sure of this as he would like to be, for the Socialists are 
growing in power and among Socialists internationalism’ is 
rapidly superseding patriotism of the old sort.) But last Sun- 


day the chief army chaplain made the Kaiser’s remarks seem 
“quite tame. 


An immense open-air military service, attended 
by the Kaiser, was the occasion of a sermon by the chaplain, 
in which he eloquently extolled the warlike virtues and exprest 
the eminently Christian sentiment that the enemies of the father- 
land would find themselves ‘biting on granite’ if they ventured 
to cross swords with his Army.” 


Our own nation, unfortunately, is deeper involved in this pa- 
ganism, at least as Europe views us, than any of the others. 
“The greatest setback to the extension of the Christian ethic 
into international relationships,”’ declares this writer, is furnished 
by the United States. 


‘‘Every newspaper I have examined—from England, Germany, 
France, Austria, and Italy—without excéption declares that the 
action of Congress and the President in reference to the exemp- 
tion of our ships from tolls is the greatest blow to treaty-making 
and international arbitration that has been known for years. 
If our nation can so lightly break a treaty, who can trust her with 
any new ones? ‘And is this the country which was recently 
talking arbitration treaties of unlimited character?’ they are 
all saying. 

“Tf the United States should refuse to arbitrate the question 
when Great Britain demands it, it will be impossible for her ever 
to say anything about arbitration again. The leading German 
papers are as bitter as those of England in their condemnation 
of what they call a ‘ruthless’ act and cynical disregard of a 
solemn international agreement. The Temps of Paris lectures 
the United States on the risks of such dishonesty, and other 
French papers use the same words, while L’ Information, a semi- 
official organ, calls the President’s excuses ‘a pitiable expedient.’ 

“The Fremdenblait of Austria, an official newspaper, discusses 
the question from the point of view of arbitration, and fairly 
represents the universal feeling in Europe. It assumes the pos- 
sibility that the United States Government, having broken one 
treaty, may also refuse to recognize the convention between 
the United Kingdom and the United States which submits to 
the Hague Tribunal the interpretation of any treaty in dispute. 
The Fremdenblatt insists that the refusal of President Taft to 
allow this question to go to arbitration would inflict a disastrous 
blow to every scheme which has for its object the settlement of 
international disputes by other methods than war. 

“It is greatly to be desired that the United States should let 
this go to The Hague, if Congress does not rescind its action, 
even tho we may be technically right now that we own the 
Canal Zone, for all the free passage for American ships for a 
hundred years would not compensate for the setback of the cause 
of international arbitration. Indeed, the feeling is so strong here 
that I have heard it said that neither England nor Germany 
would join in a third Hague conference if the United States 
were to take part in it, on the ground that no confidence can be 
placed in her word.” 
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SPIRITUAL BONDS OF EAST AND WEST 


LMOST SIMULTANEOUSLY with the organization in 
London of the Association Concordia last June there 
came into existence in Tokyo a similar association 

whose Japanese name is the Ki-ichi Kyo-kai, or literally 
*‘Reducing-into-Oneness Society.” It was a happy coincidence, 
the initiators of each organization having 
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be made international is explained in the English prospectus of 
the Ki-ichi Kyo-kai in these words: 


‘*Altho in its more superficial aspects the intercourse between 
the East and the West is growing increasingly intimate and their 
scientific interests are becoming wider, there is still a failure on 
each side to appreciate the deeper things of the spirit which 
underlie the life of the other. The removal of causes of irrita- 

tion as regards political and commercial 





had no knowledge of the undertaking of 
the other. Both have for their aim the pro- 
motion of mutual intellectual and spirit- 
ual understanding between the Orient and 
the Occident, thus laying secure founda- 
tions for international peace and good- 
will. So great was the similarity between 
the manifesto of the Ki-ichi Kyo-kai and 
that of the Association Concordia that the 
Tokyo organization has adopted for its 
English title the very name of the London 
society. The initiator of the Ki-ichi Kyo- 
kai is President J. Naruse, of the Japan 
Women’s University of Tokyo, one of the 
foremost educators of Japan. Indeed, he is 
the pioneer in the field of higher education 
for Japanese girls. Educated in America, 
Mr. Naruse derived inspiration, it is said, 
from our Eastern colleges for girls such as 
Vassar and Wellesley. In a recent issue 
of the Katet Shuho, the weekly organ of the 
Japan Women’s University, Mr. Naruse 
tells us how he came to organize the Ki-ichi 
Kyo-kai. He writes: 


‘‘No one will deny that Japan has in the 
past few decades made wonderful progress, 
yet every one must concede that this progress 
has been chiefly in the field of material 
civilization. On the other hand, the intel- 








PRESIDENT J. NARUSE, 


Founder of the first woman’s col- 
lege in Japan, now organizing a so- 
ciety to bind the spiritual forces of 
the Orient and Occident. 


affairs is an imperative duty. But the pro- 
motion of a better understanding between 
the East and the West regarding each other’s 
faith and ideals, and the creation of a recip- 
rocal sympathy in relation to the deeper 
problems of the spirit, are matters of no 
less urgency. . . . No nation and no religion 
can maintain its life apart from the ever 
onward movement of the world’s thought. 
The civilization of the world will hereafter 
flow in one strong current. Each nation 
and each religion must, it is true, give ex- 
pression to its own characteristic virtues 
and thus contribute something to the uni- 
versal civilization. Yet in its ultimate pur- 
poses it must bring itself into harmony with 
the grand symphony of the world’s ideal. 
. . . Every nation faces, in spite of its par- 
ticular history and character, many of the 
same problems and many of the same diffi- 
culties. The conflict between individualism 
and imperialism; the lack of harmony be- 
tween traditional faith and ideas, on the 
one hand, and the various social and eco- 
nomic questions, on the other; the apparent 
hostility between the positivistic tendency, 
due to the rise of modern science, and the ' 
idealistic principle of religious faith; the 
opposition between practical morality and 
education and metaphysical thought—these 
and many another problem are awaiting our 
solution. Is it not the duty of both the East 
and the West to exert themselves to their 
utmost, each in its characteristic. way, but 








lect, the ideals, the spiritual aspirations of 
the nation have received but little impetus. Inevitable as it is 
in a period of transition, the course which Japan has pursued in 
‘her efforts to modernize herself is none the less unfortunate. 
Happily for the wholesome growth of the Empire, such a period 
of transition is well-nigh at an end and a period of spiritual awak- 
ening has already dawned. The recent religious conference held 
at the initiative of the Home Minister was undoubtedly an indi- 
eation of this new tendency. Unfortunately that conference is 
not likely to bear any fruit—we never expected it would. Spir- 
itual and intellectual advancement can not be achieved by gov- 
ernmental measures, but must be attained by the spontaneous 
efforts of the people. 

‘It is with this need in view that I have undertaken the or- 
ganization of the Ki-ichi Kyo-kai. The aim of the association 
is not national, but international. There are many spiritual 
problems whose satisfactory solution requires cooperation among 
all civilized nations. That this need is also keenly felt in the 
Occident is indicated in the organization in London of the 
Association Concordia. The time has come when the West 
and the East should clasp each other’s hand in the field of the in- 
tellect and the spirit.” 


President Naruse is now’in America aiming to ascertain 
whether our leading men in the world of thought as well as our 
publicists and financial leaders will be willing to cooperate with 
him in the realization of the ideas of the Ki-ichi Kyo-kai. It is 
said that President Jordan of Stanford University, President 
Judson of the University of Chicago, President Van Hise of the 
University of Wisconsin, and many other scholars and educators 
have already pledged hearty cooperation. It is the plan of the 
Executive Committee of the Ki-ichi Kyo-kai, which Mr. Naruse 
represents, to organize headquarters and launch a magazine in 
New York or Boston, if the sympathy of representative Ameri- 
cans seems to justify such a step. Why the association should 


in a spirit of helpful cooperation, for the 
mastery of these great problems? No sat- 
isfactory solution can be reached without world-wide coopera- 
tion.” —Translation made for THE Literary DiGEst, 





A NEW CHILDREN’S PRAYER—Some mothers ‘‘feel that 
there is something gruesome in teaching small children the time- 
honored prayer, ‘Now I lay me down to sleep,’ ”’ says The Con- 
tinent (Chicago), and it proposes a substitute for those who wish 
it. Objection to the old one lies im the suggestion of death in 
the third line, tho it may be found that the force of habit and 
tradition can only slowly give way to the new reluctance to en- 
tertain the idea of death. We read: 


“Of course what has been so dear to so many generations 
of little folks and grown folks is not to be driven out of the field 
by this one objection from sensitive parents, but on the other 
hand traditional acceptance won’t overcome the objections of 
any mother who, as one mother recently testified, remembers 
having lain awake whole nights in childhood terrified by the fear 
of death which the little prayer had instilled. Any mother with 
that experience in her own life will certainly refuse to submit a 
child of her own to the peril of such a horror. Fortunately there 
are many beautiful substitutes that can be taught a child with 
equal ease and which will be in his later memory just as dear as 
‘Now I lay me’ can be to any one. One of the simplest and 
sweetest of such substitutes is from the kindly pen of William 
Canton of England: 


“‘*Father, whom I can not see, 
Look down from heaven on little me; 
Let angels through the darkness spread 
Their holy wings above my bed; 
And keep me safe, because I am 
The heavenly Shepherd's little lamb; 
Teach me to do as I am toid 
And help me be as good as gold.’” 
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JUDGING NOGI’S SUICIDE 


DMIRATION or approval of the act of General Nogi 
A and his wife in taking their own lives on the eve of their 
Emperor’s funeral is naturally commoner in the secular 
press than in the religious. Many of the religious editors regret 
that they have to condemn the final deed of so admirable a man. 
So important a journal as The Christian Work and Evangelist (New 
’ York), in reviewing Nogi’s life and death, abstains wholly from 
judgment of the act. The shock of his suicide is all the greater, 
as The Christian Century (Chicago) points out, because we have 
the “habit of thinking of Japan as a modern and civilized 
nation.”’ The death of the fan.ous General is of especial im- 
portance to the Western world because ‘‘it serves to remind us 
again that the task of evangelization and civilization is not yet 
accomplished in Japan.” It adds: 


‘‘Some newspapers have lauded the act of General Nogi as 
being commendable in the light of his faith and: traditions. We 
must not be allowed to forget, however, that this cheap view of 
human life that would permit a man to sacrifice his life for the 
glory of the Emperor is not in a civilized nation. Many more 
decades of Christian teaching must yet be given to Japan before 
she will hold life sacred, as it is held everywhere in Christendom.” 


The Lutheran (Philadelphia) is another journal that finds a 
popular fallacy in the habit. of saying ‘‘all civilized nations are 
Christian except Japan,” adding: 


“The truth is, Japan’s civilization is a recent growth, is bor- 
rowed from the Christian nations of the West. It has not yet 
sunk deep into the Japanese heart, nor taken hold on the deeper 
things of his life. He is still a pagan and an Oriental. Nothing 
could bring out more vividly the difference between Christianity 
and Shintoism, the immeasurable superiority of the former, than 
the death of Nogi. But there is reason to believe that Japan 
will rise above her religion by casting it off for a better one, as 
many a people have done. The Japanese are a sagacious people. 
They will not forever be content with the husk of Western civiliza- 
tion. They will want the kernel.” 


The Catholic review America (New York) has “nothing to 
say regarding the personal guilt or innocence of the unhappy 
General,’’ but shows its amazement at the tone of approval 
observed here and there: 


‘‘With regard to the act, considered in itself, every Christian 
must hold it in horror and detestation. We know how wicked 
is the crime of self-murder. So wicked is it and so irremediable 
that the devil, a murderer from the beginning, never ceases urging 


men to it. In false religions he gives it a place. In the early 
heresies it was not unknown. To-day it is wide-spread and still 
growing. : 


**Some excuse can be offered for the possible ignorance of the 
pagan soldier; but what can be accepted for men and women 
who, in spite of the light of Christianity, praise unstintedly his 
rash act? Their shameful approbation of the shameful deed 
shows that the light of the gospel is an essential part of our 
civilization, and that those who ignore God’s revealed religion 
fall down to the level of pagan degradation.”’ 


Words less stern appear in some other religious organs, 
The Guardian (London) speaking thus for the Established 
Church: 


‘“Who does not wish to judge as leniently as possible the great 
Japanese soldier and his wife in respect of that supreme tribute 
of devotion to their departed sovereign which has so profoundly 
affected the civilized world? Christianity plainly declares self- 
murder to be mortal sin, tho Christian charity can whisper hope 
even to those who mourn the death of a suicide, since one never 
knows what was the last thought in a man’s mind after he had 
taken the irrevocable step. Count Nogi can not be judged by 
Christian standards, nor even by the moral code of Europe, 
which on this point reflects the code of the Church. How far 
his action consgrts with the temper of new Japan seems at least 
doubtful, for we learn with satisfaction that his example is not 
likely to be followed.” 


The Universalist Leader (Boston) takes a philosophical view 
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of the deed, seeing in it at least, partial confirmation of the im- 
pression that ‘‘the New Japan is, after all, but a thin crust over 
the old,’’ adding: 


“The Christian civilization, which is producing such quick 
fruits, is like the seeds of old which fell on shallow ground and 
quickly sprang up, but having no depth did not endure. The 
changing of a nation is a matter of generations, perhaps of 
nations as well as of men. General Nogi was a connecting link 
between the past and the present. He saw with his eyes the 
better and larger life of the new, but the feelings of his heart had 
not yet been touched. . . . Sad, even unreasonable, as all this 
seems to us, there is in it a touch of something greater than most 
men know. A heroism not to be judged by a heroism commis- 
sion, a fragment of the great universal religion which faces the 
future with confident step, a testimony to the good soil of Japa- 
nese life, in which the good seed of the Religion of Love falling, it 
shall bring forth many fold.” 





GREEK SHOEBLACK SLAVERY 


FORM of white slavery, or what is seemingly as bad as 
A the peonage system of the South, exists among the 
Greek shoeblacks of this country, particularly of New 

York, and is attracting attention in the religious press. Among 
the owners of the shoe-shining ‘‘parlors’”’ a well-organized 
padrone system is in full operation, it is asserted, and under it 
‘“‘the life of a bootblack boy is pitiable in the extreme.’ The 
Presbyterian Examiner (New York), which exposes the system; 
prints facts that may be ‘“‘substantiated from the published 
reports of the Bureau of Industries and Immigration.’ Here is 
the history and daily life of some 1,500 boys ‘‘employed” in 
the 250 or more of the shoe-shining establishments of New York: 


‘“Most of these boys are here without their parents—coming 
to so-called relatives, chiefly ‘cousins’ and ‘uncles,’ who are the 
padroni who pay their passage over. A contract is entered into 
by the boy and his parents, binding him to work for the padrone 
for a specified period after landing in America in return for the 
passage money advanced by the padrone. But that agreement, 
drawn up in ignorance on the other side of the Atlantic, frequently 
binds the boy to toil for a whole year to*repay an advance of 
fifty or sixty dollars. Parents and papers are furnished to help 
him through Ellis Island, and he arrives well coached as to the 
answers necessary to get him past the inspectors who are trying 
to enforce the laws against contract laborers and youths under 
sixteen unaccompanied by their parents. Once landed at the 
Battery, ignorance guarantees that the boys will faithfully serve 
their master, and there begins a daily round of black and bitter 
servitude. 

‘Rising shortly after five, breakfasting on dry bread and 
black coffee, these bootblack boys open their places of work 
by half-past six. At noon they one by one disappear behind 
a partition or down-stairs for a moment to hurriedly snatch a 
lunch of bread and cheese, or olives. In the evening at nine- 
thirty or ten, later on Saturdays and Sundays, they close the 
doors and finish the day’s work by polishing the fixtures and 
mopping up the floors and marble stands. After that they are 
free to go,to their wretched lodgings and prepare a stew for 
their sumptuous chief meal. Too tired often to pull off more 
than coat and shoes, they pack themselves like sardines into 
their crowded beds for a few hours of stifling oblivion before 
the next weary day. Seven days in the week they work, watched 
by the crafty padrone or his relative, isolated from learning the 
English language as far as possible, kept in such complete igno- 
rance that it is not uncommon to find Greek bootblacks who have 
lived here for upward of three years and yet know nothing of 
the city beyond their shop, their quarters, and the streets they 
must traverse in getting from one to the other. For this they 
receive from $80 up to a maximum of $250 per year, the average 
wages running from $120 to $180, together with such food and 
lodging as have been described and the additional privilege of 
buying old clothes from the padrone at three times their value. 
A Greek bootblack in New York receives from fifty cents a day 
upward in tips alone. In nine cases out of ten as soon as the 
tipping patron leaves the place the money goes into the register 
or a special receptacle provided by the padrone, and thence into 
his pocket. Such is the average life of a bootblack in the great 
city of New York.” e 

















T HAS always been a favorite pastime 
of ours in the few leisure moments which 

modern life permits to speculate as to 
what sort of men we should find our pub- 
lic statues to be if they should come to life, 
and join once more in the activities of hu- 
man affairs. We have been somewhat 
doubtful if the ‘‘ Bobbie” Burns of the 
Central Park, in New York City, for in- 
stance, if he were released from the brazen 
lineaments within which he is there con- 
fined, would prove aught but a rather 
awkward companion even in a convivial 
moment; and certainly if the sculptor’s 
conception of him is even moderately cor- 
rect it is undeniable that he would be found 
to belong to a “ stiff-necked ” generation. 
Surely the graceful figure of Shakespeare 
that we find in the same statuesque group 
suggests little of the man as he has been 
revealed to us as the gay roisterer and 
poacher of Warwickshire. 

It has, indeed, been the chief failing of 
sculptors, painters, engravers, and biog- 
raphers that they have reduced the great 
figures of history and of letters to the level 
of statues, engravings, and lay-figures, 
upon whose shoulders little of the mantle 
of humanity has seemed to have been left. 
Therefore when we find a sculptor like the 
lamented St. Gaudens, for instance, whose 
chisel has had a humanizing inftuence upon 
the bronzes of his time, or some biographer 
whose story of a great man’s life and 
achievement reveals a great Human, he is 
entitled to an expression of our grateful 
appreciation for having rescued his hero 
from the limbo of stiff and unliving things. 

Mr. Filson Young, author of the latest 
life of Christopher Columbus, now pub- 
lished in a third revised edition, has per- 
formed this service notably well, not only 
for Columbus, but for us also, and to such 
an extent that one is puzzled whether to 
rank him as a great biographer or a great 
romancer. Perhaps it is not improper to 
consider him as a good deal of both, for he 
appears in this work to have combined in- 
dubitable fact and reasonable speculation 
with an ingenuity which is altogether 
charming and wholly convincing. In any 
event the combination, judged by its re- 
sults, is an appealing one, and it may truly 
be said of the book that it is as readable 
as any summer novel that has recently 
eome to our notice, vastly more worth 
while, and so insidiously informing that 
almost without realizing the process one 

ins to feel himself a real authority on 
the subject of the great Genoese and his 
voyages. ; 

We say ‘“‘great’’ Genoese merely as a 
measure of Columbus’s fame, for it is the 
delightful fact that after reading Mr. 
Young’s chapters Columbus dwindles at 
once from the proportions of a demigod 
into the class where it now appears he 
really belongs, among the humans, who 
toiled, suffered, and achieved manwise, 
and not after the fashion of some impossi- 
ble Olympian come down to earth to per- 
form some task of epochal importance. 
And it is better so. It is no inspiration to 
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Christopher Columbus and the New World. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AS A HUMAN BEING—A NEW BIOGRAPHY * 


Reviewed for THE LirERARY DIGEST by 
JOHN KENDRICK Banes 


aspiring youth to believe that the great 
things of life have been the achievements 
of men and women endowed with super- 
human qualities and godlike attributes. 
Rather is it a discouragement so to be- 
lieve. But if on the other hand they can 
be made to understand that the notable 
personages of the past have suffered from 
exactly the same limitations by which 
they are impeded in their onward march, 
in some cases even more difficult to over- 
come, the spirit of emulation leading them 
to do a little overcoming on their own ac- 
count becomes an added force in the attain- 
ment of the ends sought. 

Mr. Young, without documentary data 
to work upon, does not shirk the duty of 
presenting something of the story of Co- 
lumbus’s boyhood, using a rather well- 
developed poetic. sense to lend verisimili- 
tude to his picture. In his capacity of 
scene-painter he sets his stage in that nar- 
row little Genoese street wherein Columbus 
was born and presumably played as a 
child; and this done, with such success 
that the reader is himself carried back to it 
so vividly that he can almost feel himself 
one of the passing throng, he conjures up 
the smali boy as “a little figure running 
toward you in a blue smock, the head fair- 
haired, the face blue-eyed and a little 
freckled; free and happy; belonging only 
to those who love him.” 

The appeal becomes irresistible, and the 
reader instinctively tucks the little lad, 
freckles and all, under his wing, and stands 
ready to follow him upon the adventurous 
emprises that lie beyond. We acquire at 
the very outset of the story something 
better than a mere admiration for one who 
is to become a hero, an affection and a 
sympathy which remain with us to the 
end, enabling us to view his shortcomings 
with indulgence, and to become his parti- 
zans in moments when he stood more in 
need of kindly sympathy than of cold 
judgment. 

Ard we do follow his fortunes with just 
the same eager interest with which we fol- 
low those of the hero of a popular novel 
presented to us serially by our monthly 
magazines—or perhaps we should say of 
the heroine ‘thereof, since in these latter 
days in fiction at least the proper study of 
mankind seems to have become almost ex- 
clusively not man but woman. We idle 
with him along the wharfs and quays of 


~Genoa, and with ears almost as attent as 


his own strain to hear the strange tales of 
the mysterious seas told by those who have 
gone down into them, and we begin to 
understand, perhaps as we have never 
understood before, whence came that fixt 
idea in the mind of Columbus, the youth, 
that lured him into hitherto uncharted 
waters; how, as Mr. Young phrases it, 
“he came to believe that he had a special 
mission to carry the torch of the faith 
across the sea of darkness, and he himself 
the bearer of a truth that was to go through 
all the earth, and of words that were to 
travel to the world’s end.” 

We glimpse something, too, of the ex- 
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plorer as a man of sentiment, and his very 
human love affairs, and their influence 
upon his life and character, are delicately 
laid before us; not as gossipy little tid- 
bits to be rolled under the tongue, but 
rather as tho they were happening under 
our very eyes, which, if not always approv- 
ing, have in them the glow of an under- 
standing good will. We share his friend- 
ships. We look with complaisance upon 
his little vanities, such as led him, for in- 
stance, into the venial error of trying to 
prove himself of nobler lineage than the 
facts warranted, a weakness so common 
to our poor humanity everywhere, in all 
ages, as to have become almost second 
nature to us. 

By slow degrees we become aware of the 
marvelous tenacity of the man who, with 
nothing to commend himself to a skeptical 
age, with comparatively little learning, 
and no resources of fortune, either in ma- 
terial possessions or influential backing, 
yet dared to face the most distinguished 
savants of the day, and succeeded in work- 
ing his way to the very foot of the throne 
itself, whereon, fortunately for him, sat 
@ gracious woman with vision enough to 
see the really great purpose of the humble 
petitioner, heart enough for a complete 
faith, and courage enough to insist upon 
identifying herself with a cause which 
found no commendation in the cold logic 
of the wise, or the fears of the supersti- 
tious. 

It is a very skilful revelation of the 
strength of Columbus’s own faith in his 
great idea that Mr. Young gives us in the 
vivid picture he draws of the would-be 
discoverer standing ‘‘ puzzled, dissatis- 
fied, tongue-tied,’ before the powerful 
wiseacres of the court, unable to answer 
their arguments in any kind of a tongue 
which they can understand; refuted at 
every step by arguments which he can not 
grasp; with a wall between them, or, as 
Mr. Young says, “ more than a wall; there 
is a world between them!” His antago- 
nists are ‘‘ three men stuffed to the eyes and 
ears with learning; stuffed so full indeed 
that eyes and ears are closed with it. Three 
men, it would appear, destitute of mother- 
wit.’’ But in spite of all rebuffs the ob- 
session remains firmly fixt in Columbus’s 
mind. The penniless mariner believes, and 
believes, and believes yet again, iterating 
and reiterating, not to say rereiterating his 
convictions, at the risk of being considered 
@ monomaniac, or at least a perennial 
nuisance,. adhering to his point with in- 
credible persistence. And finally, in his 
triumph, the heart of Isabella having found 
the way to a happy issue out of his per- 
plexities for him, we share his elation, and 
feel ourselves so much a part of the story 
that we as truly rejoice in the “ appropria- 
tion ’’ that made the voyage hither pos- 
sible as tho we had helped him on to it 
ourselves. 

It is in this very real fashion that Mr. 
Young’s story of-Columbus and his various 
voyages runs picturesquely on, the stage 
peopled with heroes of many kinds, not 
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all of them all that they should be, part 
and parcel of plots intricate enough for any 
well-constructed melodrama; the historic 
atmosphere intensified rather than weak- 
ened by the romantic interest which the 
author’s delightful style inspires. It might 
almost be called a personally. conducted 


tour, with ourselves as invisible passen- 


gers, sharing the thoughts, the fears, the 
eanxieties and disappointments of the 
famous Admiral. His enemies become our 
enemies, Peaceably inclined as the reader 
may be, he would willingly join a Society of 
Vigilantes formed for the purpose of giving 
these maleficent and unscrupulous foes of 
the commander that measure of immediate 
justice that a later age has termed lynch- 
law; even tho the commander himself be- 
trays at times a lamentable incapacity to 
meet an emergent moment, and a vacilla- 
tion which is distinctly irritating. 

And then when the tale is finished and 

* the great sailor who has so resolutely and 
fearlessly stood between the devils of greed 
and insubordination, and the spiritual as 
well as the physical seas of discourage- 
ment, humiliation, and misunderstanding, 
finally embarks upon his last voyage into 
realms that the living may not explore, we 
lay down the story with a sense of sorrow 
and of joy—sorrow at the passing of a great 
human with whom we have lived and suf- 
fered, and whom in spite of his weaknesses 
we have come to love, if not wholly to ap- 
prove or admire; and joy that as the cen- 
turies have -passed and the results of his 
labors have been scrutinized with the care 
which a surgeon lavishes upon a case 
evoking all his powers of analysis, his 
stature grows until it reaches the propor- 
tions of that of a conqueror because the 
spirit that animated the figure held loyally 
to the last to the vision that had been 
vouchsafed to it in the fulness of an abiding 
faith. 

If it be true, as some psychists maintain, 
that the spirits of the past visit us in our 
dreams, Mr. Filson Young need not be 
surprized if at any time in the wee sma’ 
hours of the night the wraith of Columbus 
rises up beside his couch, and stretches 
forth a grateful hand in appreciation of a 
sympathetic, yet seemingly perfectly just 
estimate both of his career and of himself 
as aman; to which we ourselves, if we hap- 
pened to be present upon that auspicious 
oceasion, would add our hearty felicita- 
tions upon a really notable contribution to 
the stores of biography. 


NOTABLE NOVELS OF THE 
SEASON 


Austin, Mary. A Woman of Genius, 
Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 
Co. 1912. 


Mrs. Austin’s definition of genius—‘‘ It is 
to know great desires and to have no will of 
your own toward fulfilment; it is to feed 
others, yourself unfed; it is to be broken 
and plied as the Powers determine; it is to 
serve, and to serve, and to get nothing out 
of it beyond the joy of serving’’—gives one 
an idea of the struggle that must have taken 
place in the author’s heroine who was born 
and brought up in ‘‘ Taylorville, Ohianna,”’ 
and tried to live up (or down) to its social 
ideals, at the same time driven by the un- 
seen spur of a latent genius for the stage. 

The story is in the form of an autobio- 
graphical narrative by a distinguished 
actress, and its analytical quality, frank 
discussion of realities, and detailed state- 
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ment of the problem of life as it appeared 
to an ambitious woman reveal the author’s 
attitude in the modern feminist movement. 

The description of Olivia’s childhood in 
the narrow confines of a critical and 
strait-laced village is illuminating, and 
forecasts that warring of elements in her 
nature that made it possible for her to re- 
fuse to marry the man whose love had been 
a lifelong inspiration, and for whom she 
had defied the world and its conven- 
tionalities. 

It is the old, old struggle between indi- 
vidual ambition and the racial instincts of 
the eternal feminine, and the book becomes 
almost a tragedy in its solution of the 
difficulty. 

The life of an actress does not seem as 
fascinating as it does thrilling in the light 
of the frank admissions made by the 
author. 

Smith, F. Hopkinson. The, Arm-Chair at 


the Inn. Pp. 357. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1912. $1.30. 


Memories of ‘‘The Wood-Fire in Num- 
ber Three”’ float tantalizingly in our minds 
as we read this new book of Hopkinson 
Smith, and we yield to the charm of this as 
we did to that of its predecessor. 

The Normandy Inn, here described, has 
the fascination of the picturesque, with its 
wonderful ménage of Lemois, Lea, and 
pretty little Mignon, and its wonderful col- 
lection of antique treasures. One can 
easily appreciate the reason of its choice by 
this brotherly band of artists for their 
yearly outings, and we follow with breath- 
less interest the serious and frivolous dis- 
cussions that take place before the open 
fire, and the stories that reveal so plainly 
the personality of the speaker. 

The brilliant but absolutely natural con- 
versations, the witty repartee and masculine 
innuendos are just what one would expect 
from such a party, and about all is such an 
air of reality and truth that we feel its 
compelling power, its interest and inspira- 
tion. 

Through it all is woven a thread of 
romance that touches the heart and gives 
opportunities to an inimitable writer for 
some of his dramatic stories which we 
always love. The one character sketch is 
the description of ‘‘Madame,’’ the unique 
woman who plays such an important part 
in the development of Mignon’s and 
Gaston’s love story. 

Mr. Smith knows how to tell a charming 
story, and this one is a composite of many, 
each of intrinsic value and appealing 
quality. While it is a complete and well- 
balanced story, each chapter could be read 
with pleasure and profit even if read alone. 

Orcutt, William Dana. The Moth. Pp. 335. 


New York [and London: Harper & Brothers. 1912. 
$1.30 net. 


We all know what happens to the tradi- 
tional moth in her dangerous fluttering 
about the flames, but it remains to be seen 
how this particular moth earned her name, 
and to what extent she was burned in her 
effort to defy the usual moth limitations. 

This particular moth was a beautiful and 
wealthy young married woman, with a 
worthless husband and two pretty children, 
whom she had never learned to appreciate; 
and, in her effort to live a life of her own, 
she almost flew into the flames and drew 
her best friends in with her. 

It is a racy, lively story, and there are 
times when we sympathize with the hero- 
ine, others when we think she gets better 
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than she deserves, but one thing is sure— 
the story proves that we can not do wrong 
or appear to do wrong without disastrous 
consequences to others as well as to our- 
selxes; also, that circumstantial evidence 
is very powerful, and able to involve even 
the innocent in great trouble. 

Lucy Spencer had to have her life- 
lessons rubbed in good and hard before 
she yielded to ‘ie inevitable, and we think 
she was very fortunate in her choice of mas- 
culine ‘‘vietims,’’ or the outeome would not 
have been so satisfactory and the book so 
interesting and exciting. 

McLaren, Amy. With the Merry Austrians. 


Pp. 356. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1912. $1.25 net. 


This is a romance with the atmospheric 
background of the Austrian Tyrol, and in- 
troduces English, Germans, and Jews in 
characteristic poses and situations. 

Rose Trevor was a pretty little widow 
and ‘‘Benjie’”’ a most fascinating infant, so 
we do not wonder at the ardor of her dif- 
ferent lovers, and find the development of 
intrigue and character most interesting. 

The emotions are touched lightly but 
surely, and fun and pathos both appeal to 
our sympathy and interest. 

The ultimate outcome was sure from the 
very first, but the way it was accomplished 
gave us some thrills, many surprizes, and 
much enjoyment. It is a pretty story, 
prettily told. 

Chester, George Randolph. The Jingo. 
Illustrated. Pp. 393. Indianapolis: The Bob 
Merrill Company. 1912. $1.35 net. 

‘“The Jingo,” after appearing serially in 
one of the well-known magazines, has now 
reached us in book form, illuminated by the 


‘same interesting illustrations which added 


so much to its original publication. 

When Jimmy Smith was washed ashore 
from a wrecked vessel, he found himself on 
the island of ‘‘Isola,’’ where America and 
all its wonders were utterly unknown. 
Finding himself in the hands of the royal 
family, especially cared for by the exquis- 
itely beautiful Princess Bezzana, he pro- 
ceeds. to teach her everything’ American, 
and ends by revolutionizing the island and 
introducing American industries and ideas 
with a vigor and snap known only to the 
typical American. 

The tale is fantastic, of course, some- 
times wild and incredible, but always 
funny, and with an underlying thread of 
common sense woven around the prettiest 
kind of a love-story. 

Dramatic and serious situations alter- 
nate with fun and frolic, but the Isolians 
should certainly be commended for their 
aptitude and Jimmy for his persistency. 
One should read it when he wishes to laugh. 

Hopkins, William John, Concerning Sally. 


Pp. 390. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. 1912. $1.35 net. 


Sally is only ten when we first meet her, 
the daughter of a gambling, weak-charac- 
tered Professor Ladue and a lovable but 
invalid mother. Poor little Sally, in her 
precocious estimate of her good-for-nothing 
father, her care of the mother and brother 
is always unselfish and thoughtful of others. 

The book is true to its name, and is en- 
tirely ‘“‘concerning Sally,” first in her own 
home until father flees and mother’s mind 
gives way; later in the home of Cousin 
Pattie and Uncle John, and follows her 
through her school-days, her youthful love 
affairs, and final happiness. 

(Continued on page 678) 
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WRITE FOR BOOKLOVER’S SHOPPING LIST 


F you are collecting books or your library 
is in the making, this carefully compiled 
book will be of great value to you. It lists the works 
of the great authors and gives the prices at which they 
are sold in sets by the various publishers. The list 
includes the low-priced popular sets as well as the 
de luxe editions. Every book-buyer should have a 
copy. It is sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. 
Address Dept. Y. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., 


New York - 380-382 Broadway 
Branch Stores : Philadelphia 1012-14 Chestnut St. 


Chicago 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. 
Boston - 


Bel greatest boon to your library is the 

Globe - Wernicke Sectional Bookcase. 
It gives perfect protection to your books and its unit 
construction affords opportunity for classification 
according to authors and topics. As your library 
increases new units can be procured at a few 
dollars each. This is the modern and convenient 
way of building a library. This is the Globe-Wernicke 
idea. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Washington - 121820 F St., N.W. 


91-93 Federal Street Cincinnati 128-134 Fourth Ave., E. 
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There’ sa strong bond of fellowship be- 
tween every father and son at the breakfast 
table when it’s Kellogg’s that’s served. 

It’s.the favorite food of both. The son 
likes it because it tastes the best of ’emall. 
Father likes it for the same reason and be- 
cause he knows Kellogg’ s is always fresh. 

Kellogg’ s.way of making and market- 
ing the food insures freshness. Every 
package goes right from the ovens to the 
waiting cars. Other cereals are often six 
months old on the grocer’s shelves. Not 
so with Kellogg’s. It’s the tasty flavor 
and the dependable freshness that makes 
everyone so fond of it. 


THE ORIGINAL HAS THIS SIGNATURE 
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(Continued from page 676) 

Every one loved Sally, most of all Fox 
Sanderson, who as a student of her father 
had shielded her from worry always, but 
she does not recognize his true value until 
after years of patient struggle and varied 
experiences. 

The characters in the story all seem un- 
real, altho the situations are common 
enough, but there seems lacking some vital 
spark to make the book alive, and the reader 
will wish many times that Sally was not 
quite so perfect, even if he is interested in 
her story. 

Luther, Mark Lee. The Woman i It. 


344. New York and London: Harper & 
1912. $1.30 net. 


Stephen Braisted had had all kinds of 
hard luck and, with his wife, son, and 
daughter, had known poverty and want 
until his wife, Olive, invented a “‘relish,”’ 
which became the foundation of a big for- 
tune, and gave him the power to take up a 
political career and landed him finally in 
Washington as Congressman, with his 
modest wife and ambitious daughter. 

It is not difficult to imagine the rest: 
the effect of wealth and power on the dif- 
ferent members of the family, the suffering 
and innocent mistakes of the plain but lov- 
ing wife, and the threatened catastrophe of 
the Congressman himself when he falls into 
the. hands of the lobbying adventurers of 
both sexes. The native dignity of the real 
woman triumphs after many trying epi- 
sodes, vice is thwarted and virtue and love 
aregrewarded after some exciting and 
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dramatic experiences which involve this un- |" 


sophisticated family in dangers from which 
only a loving mother-wit can extricate 
them. 

The story is clever enough to hold the 
reader’s interest, but not original enough in 
theme or treatment to excite the critic. 


Buckrose, + Y= 2 ee Comedy. Pp. 


309. New H. Doran Company; 
Hodder & Sionehaen. ber rt i $1.20 net. 


This novel, like its hero, is modest and 
unassuming, but with a character whole- 
some and quaint, developed in an atmos- 
phere of restful simplicity and intimate 
rusticity. 

When the Reverend Andrew Deane was 
appointed to the living at Gaythorpe he 
was very young and boyish, and the story 
shows his gradual development into a real 
man among his new parishioners. Real 
worth shows in the end, and the lovable 
‘*Andy’’ makes his blunders and wins his 
battles in adventures that make entertain- 
ing reading. It is an eventful record of 
daily experiences, sometimes laughable, 
sometimes serious, but the author has made 
his characters natural and attractive, and 
the young vicar finally wins his reward and 
the girl he loves, after proving himself 
capable of self-sacrifice and suffering. 

a? Alice Hegan. A Romance of Billy-Goat 


Hill. Rand ew York: The Century Com; 
1912. ne 25h a 


Mrs. Rice ‘is attempted something more 
complicated and elaborate this time than 
ever before, but has made her novel en- 
grossing and satisfactory, with a style that 
savors both of the former fun and philos- 
ophy and the higher grade of romantic 
literature. 

Little ‘‘Miss Lady,”’ the charming, lov- 
able daughter of an impecunious Kentucky 
colonel, dominates the pages of the book, 

(Continued on page 680) 
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Hudson Closed Cars 


Finest. Limousine and Coupe Bodies on Chassis Designed by 48 Master Builders. 


If you seek beauty, comfort, quality, richness 
and appointment, and do not especially care for 
exclusiveness which is obtained only by paying a 
high price, these cars will appeal to you. 

The bodies were designed by men who have 
done similar work for the builders of the most 
expensive cars. No expense has been spared in 
material or workmanship. By larger production 
than is possible with cars of much higher price, 
we are able to include all in appointment, in finish, 
completeness and other essentials that is to be 
had in any closed body automobile. 


Designed by 48 Leading Engineers 

HUDSON cars are designed: and built by 48 
expert engineers, at the head of which body is 
Howard E. Coffin, America’s leading automobile 
designer. : 


AA Four—the “37,” and the “54”—a Six. 


These men were gathered from 97 leading fac- 
tories of Europe and America and have had a 
hand in building more than 200,000 motor cars. 


They have contributed all their experience and 
skill to the production of the HUDSON “37” 
and the “54” HUDSON. These cars are the 
best they know. 


Just as much skill and experience is incorporated 
into the building of the bodies. 


The imagination of the most fastidious buyer 
can suggest nothing in appointment, tone, charac- 
ter or completeness that these cars do not possess. 
Every thought has been anticipated. In choosing 
a HUDSON the only detail that you do not get 
which is found in other cars, is that uncertain 
quality which cost alone suggests but does not 
assure, 


Electric Self-Cranking—Electrically Lighted 


The Limousine and Coupe bodies used are identical for‘both chassis. The former 
seats seven—the latter three passengers. Limousines are finished in imported Bedford 
cord, overstuffed upholstering. The Coupe is upholstered in pebble grain leather. 

_ The Limousine on the “37” chassis is $3250, and on the “54”—the Six—chassis—is 
$3750. The Coupe on the “37” is $2350, and on the “54” $2950. Prices are f. o. b. Detroit. 
Open bodies—either Touring, Torpedo or Roadster type—are furnished at extra charge. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


7532 Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 


See the Triangle on the Radiator 
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Worn the wide world over! 
ECAUSE. of matenials and waitin,’ because 


of skill and experience, because of care and _ 


conscience in the making—Walk-Overs command 
a world-wide sale. 


_ Because of the very things you pay for in shoes, 
because of the money's worth you expect'to get from 
your shoes—you should wear Walk-Overs. 


Their quality is more than a name, their style is 
more than a pretense, their fit is more easing and 
i pleasing than you ever imagined in shoes! 
$4.50 and $5.00, standard prices. Other grades down 
to $3.50 and up to $7.00; and all are good. 
Exclusive Walk-Over stores or agencies 
are established in all cities and towns of 
the United States and in the principal 
cities of the world. 


Call at your local Walk- 
Over dealer’s and be fitted 
in the Walk-Over way. 


GEO. E. KEITH COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Walk-Overs 
for Men and Women 
Campello 
(Brockton) 

M 
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aths In Your Own Home! 


HEALTH, VIGOR, LIFE THRU LIGHT 


Only 2c to 4c for a life-pulsing, invigorating, 
vitality-strengthening Electric “Fight Bath in 

your own home—taken just as conveniently 
with this Robinson Electric Light Bath Cabinet as 
you would step into and out of a tub. Enter the 
cabinet—turn the switch—and the myriad rays 
of light infuse your whole system with a new, 
lasting feeling of real life. 


Makes a New Being of You 


Gives you all the benefits of the Turkish bath with 
the tonic effect of electric light rays in addition—a 
natural health preserver, for Light is Life. Cleanses 
and keeps the skin clear, the body full of vigor, the 
brain quick and active. 

A Free Book, nandeownety Siesteetes. givin: 
complete information about Life Thru Light, an 
describing in detail this wonderful Cabinet, is ready 
to be sent to you. Be sure you write for it—a postal 
card will do—today. 


Robinson Electric Mfg. Co., 


400 Robinson Bldg., TOLEDO, OHIO 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 


(Continued from page 678) 


which faithfully depicts the atmosphere of 
the country, the down-at-the-heel Southern 
homestead, and the loyalty and devotion of 
the negro servants. 

The dramatic complicatious and misun- 
derstandings that leave Don Morleyaccused 
of a crime of which he is innocent, while 
Miss Lady marries a middle-aged professor 
with several children, lead to some exciting 
episodes and startling situations. 

The quaint and epigrammatic sayings, 
for which Mrs. Rice is so famous, are fur- 
nished by the interesting Flathers family, 
whose life-lines are mixt almost incredibly 
with those of the heroine, but the style of 
narration makes the story plausible and the 
story ends happily and artistically satis- 
factorily. 

Friends of ‘‘Mrs. Wiggs’ and ‘‘ Lovey 
Mary’’ are sure to like Myrtella Flathers, 
with her rough manner and her warm heart. 

Reed, Myrtle. The White Shield. Illustrated. 
Pp. 343. New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1912. 

The searcity of good short stories makes 
the present collection most weleome. These 
stories, by the author of ‘‘ Lavender and 
Old Lace,”’ possess her usual characteristics 
—tenderness, quaint humor, and high 
ideals, and are full of imagination and 
touching pathos. 

There is a refinement about the lamented 
Myrtle Reed’s work which has a distinct- 
ive charm, and the publishers have given 
the collection an attractive setting in its 
binding which is quite in keeping with the 
high character of its contents. 

There is nothing startlingly new in her 
plots or their development, but her fun 
has no underlying sting and her dramatic 
situations are never morbid. The various 
themes illustrate all sorts of experiences, 
and the reader thrills in quick sympathy 
with her depiction of suffering as well as 
her irresistible sense of humor. 

The stories are not of uniform literary 
merit, but all are fascinating and worth 
while. 


COMPLETION OF “THE NEW 
SCHAFF-HERZOG ” 

The New Schaff-Herzog Encyclopedia of Re- 
ligious Knowledge. 12 volumes, 8vo. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company. $60. 

The appearance of the twelfth volume 
of ‘‘ The New Schaff-Herzog’”’ brings to 
an end an enterprise the prosecution of 
which in an editorial sense has embraced 
eight and a half years. In this work a 
welcome addition is made to the resources 
of all who are interested in any aspect of 
religion or any branch of theological study. 
This encyclopedia claims to embrace the 
enormous province of “ Biblical, historical, 
doctrinal, and practical theology, and Bib- 
lical, theological, and ecclesiastical biog- 
raphy from the earliest times to the pres- 
ent day,’’ and the claim is amply justified 
by the contents. There is no figure or event 
of real importance in theology, religion, or 
the Church on which these volumes have 
not some useful information to offer. 

The articles are usually just of the right 
length—not too short to be valueless, and 
not too long to be treatises in disguise; and 
one very valuable feature is the bibliog- 
raphy appended to each article, which 
enables the reader to go further afield if he 
chooses.. Every care has been taken to 





(Continued on page 682) 
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Completely Equipped 


F. O. B. Toledo 


HE unusual equip- 

mentand important 

specifications of 
this car at this price can 
but only further impress 
upon you the economy of 
producing automobiles in 
great quantities. This car 
costs you 30% less than 
all similar competing cur- 
rent values. An annual 
production of 40,000 
cars is the sole reason. 
Catalogue gratis. Address Dept. 17 


Toledo, Ohio 


$1475 


MODEL 71 T 


Brewster green 
body, ivory striped, 
nickel plated and 
dead black trim- 
ming 

Warner Speedo- 
meter 

Mohair Top and 
Boot 

Clear Vision Wind 
Shield 

Prestolite Tank 
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ORIENTAL CARPET 


in the Oriental mind is well shown at the annual fes- 

tivals of Cairo and Alexandria when the new carpet 

destined to cover the sacred Kaaba is carried through 
the streets with great pomp and ceremony. 


For many years this idea of the supremacy of the 
Eastern carpet has greatly influenced all seekers 
after the artistic in floor coverings and they have 
made their pilgrimages to some foreign country or 
oriental bazaar. But today 


WHITTALL RUGS 


are made expressly to satisfy this demand. They 
are made from wools imported from the Orient— 
designs and colorings are copied from beautiful an- 
tiques—the texture is wonderfully soft and lustrous 
—there is the same durability—splendid rugs fully 
up to the high standard of the famous originals. 


Our booklet “Oriental Art in American Rugs” 
with its illustrations and descriptions is 
of incalculable assistance to those who 
need rugs and tells just what the name 

““Whittall’s” woven into the back of 
every rug and yard of carpet, means 
to the purchaser. 
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Hy-Rib Concrete Roofs and Sidings 
United Steel Sash Windows, 
Daylight and Fireproof . 


Any Building—Anywhere 


can be built better, stronger, more enduring, at less expense, by 
ilding Construction. Over 15,000 buildings of all types— 
all over the world — demonstrate the value of our products. 


Kahn Building Products 


include everything in Reinforced Concrete; 
Hy-Rib for roofs, sidings, partitions, ceilings; 
United Steel Sash for windows and other openings; 
Water-proofings ; Finishes; building specialties, etc. 
« Catalogues and valuable s: ti 
FREE * building. Write us aboot sour plans. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
(Continued from page 680) 
preserve the discussions from bias. In 
Biblical articles, for example, the work of 
an older conservative scholar is occasion- 
ally supplemented by a discussion from 
the liberal wing; and large subjects are 
subdivided among those best qualified to 
deal with their various aspects. The Ro- 
man Catholic position, for example, on 
Church Union is presented by J. F. 
Driscoll, one of the contributors to the 
“‘ Catholic Encyclopedia,” which is nearing 
completion; and the article on Christian 
Science, which is followed by a judicial esti- 
mate from the pen of a Protestant Epis- 
copalian pastor, and a critical view by a 
prominent Presbyterian, is itself written by 
a Christian Science practitioner of Bos- 
ton. Everywhere the historical treatment 
is in evidence, even in more purely doc- 
trinal subjects: the progress of the doc- 
trine is followed through the history of 
the Church so that the reader is kept in 
continual contact with fact. The sound of 
history runs through the whole encyclo- 
pedia, and is markedly heard in the very 
numerous biographies of the Church's 
saints, thinkers, scholars, preachers, work- 
ers from the beginning till the last volume 
went to press; there is an account, for 
example, of the well-known Greek Kalopo- 

thakes, who died in June of last year. 
Many of the most brilliant names in 
German and American scholarship are ap- 
pended to the articles. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is not unnatural to find in 
certain articles America and American in- 
terests represented with special promi- 
nence; for example, the modern section 
of the article on Theological Libraries deals 
only with those of the United States and 
Canada; and the exhaustive article on 
Theological Seminaries deals entirely with 
the United States. The practical aspect of 
the Church’s work has not been forgotten 
—there are contributions on women’s work 
in the Church, young people’s societies, 
ete.; and there are often valuable discus- 
sions of more general subjects, not particu- 
larly akin to theology or religion. The 
well-informed article on peace movements, 
for example, is in the competent hands of 
Mr. Trueblood, the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society. The aim of the edi- 
tors to keep the encyclopedia abreast of 
the most recent developments is illustrated 
by their securing a place, for Bergson and 
Eucken. 

The mass of well-sifted information rep- 
resented by this encycldpedia is enormous. 
It is readable, reliable, and so arranged as 
to be readily grasped. Those who care to 
know what theology has been and what re- 
ligion has achieved in history will find in 
these twelve volumes what they could 
only otherwise find by consulting thou- 
sands of books. JoHuNn E. McFapyen. 

Glasfow, Scotland. 


TWO BOOKS ON CHINA 


D’Olione, Henri. In Forbidden China: an 
account of the D’Ollone — 1906-1909. B 


Viscount D’Ollone. Translated by Bernard Miall. 


Decorated cloth. 8yo, 312 Pp. 146 illustrations 
and a map. Small, Maynard Co. $3.50 net. 


It is rare that one meets with a book in 
this class which is so entertaining to the 
ordinary reader as is this one, and at the 
same time so valuable geographically and 
ethnologically. It is admirably entitled, 
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in that region, then and still practically 
impenetrable, which lies on the extreme 
western border of China proper, that is, 
the provinces of Yunnan and Szechuan. 
It is a region of lofty irregular mountains 
and canyon-bound rivers, without roads or 
bridges and inhabited, except about its 
borders, by wild warrior-tribes who are 
utterly independent of the Chinese, altho 
nominally within the empire. 

These wild mountaineers are known 
broadly to outsiders as Lolos, but among 
themselves by clan names only. They are of 
great size and dignity in form, are more 
Aryan than Mongolian in features, are keen- 
ly intelligent, tho deficient in information, 
have a written language preserved in manu- 
script books (principally genealogies of 
ruling families), and have an aristocratic 
or patriarchal form of society, devoting 
themselves exclusively to war-raids and 
the raising of cattle, while all the agricul- 
ture, weaving, and other work generally is 
done by slaves, who are Chinese captives or 
their more privileged descendants (serfs). 

At certain border-places a condition of 
armed neutrality exists for purposes of 
trade; and for the sake of the gathering 
and sale of wax (of the wax-insect) and 
some other natural products, a system 
exists by which approved Chinese traders 
may enter Lolo-land under the safeguard 
of some one recognized chief. It was by 
means of this system, and through the aid 
of the well-liked Catholic missionaries of 
the adjoining neighborhood, that the ex- 
pedition was able to get into the interior 
of the Lolo country, after enormous diffi- 
culties, and to travel there, amid vast perils 
and privations, until they had obtained 
fair idea of these strange and very inter- 
esting barbarians. The account here given 
is extraordinarily novel and interesting. 

Having concluded this most original 
part of the mission’s labors, D’Ollone con- 
tinued them by an expedition through an 
untrodden part of southeastern Tibet, 
near the head of the Hoang-ho (Blue 
River). Here extreme hardship and peril 
attended their work. The expedition was 
repeatedly attacked, robbed, and almost 
starved, and only got through alive by the 
intrepidity of its commander and his men. 
No book of recent times has added more 
than this not only to the correctior of geo- 
graphical errors in respect to this little 
known part of Asia, but to the correction 
of the popular idea of who and what are 
the Chinese and other residents of the 
western provinces, their history, surpriz- 
ing achievements in art and architecture, 
and racial characteristics. It throws 
strong light upon present social conditions 
there. 


Brown, Arthur J, The Chinese Revolution. 
Cloth. Pp. 217. New York: Student Volunteer 
Movement, 


To the student of history has come the 
unprecedented opportunity to observe at 
first-hand through current literature and 
the daily press a renaissance, a revolution, 
and a reformation, occurring simultane- 
ously and in a single nation, as remarkable 
as those which in different eras and areas 
set the pace for modern times. China, 
supposedly the most conservative of peo- 
ples, has given the world a surprize, not 
only in the swiftness and thoroughness of 
its educational, political, and _ religious 
transformation, but in evidence that the 
spirit of the nation and the quality of its 
men and women have been seriously this- 
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Have You Ever Eaten Beans in 


Boston Town? 


—Home-baked in a rea/ oven—in the good New Eng- 
land way? 


And has your appetite a memory? 


Well, just sit down to a dish of Heinz Baked Beans— 
served smoking hot—close your eyes, and you'll be 
back again in Boston. 


For Heinz Baked Beans are baked in ovens with dry heat—they are 
like the beans from the famous New England bean-pots—not boiled 
or steamed like most canned beans. 


Heinz Baked Beans 
One of the 57 Varieties 


are so baked that the heat gets all through 
them—-so that every drop of excess moisture 
is driven out—only the pure nutriment and 
the flavor of their rich tomato sauce remains. 

That’s the wéy of their delicious aroma 
that tempts the laggard appetite. 

When buying beans, see that the word 
**Baked’’ is on the label. The Govern- 
ment forbids its use when beans are not 
baked. You will find the word ‘‘Baked’’ 
on every tin of Heinz Beans. 

There are four kinds of Heinz Baked Beans: 

Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and To- 
mato Sauce. 

Heinz Baked Pork and Beans without 
T to S ton Style. 

Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce 
without Pork—(Vegetarian). 

Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans. 

Others of the famous “57” are: Heinz Pre- 

_ served Sweet Pickles, the rich, appetizing Eu- 
chred Pickle—the latest and the Chili Sauce, 
Pure Vinegars, Tomato Ketchup, Fruit Pre- 


serves, Ap Butter, Grape Fruit Marmalade, 
etc., etc. 








—57 VARIETIES 


Member of Association for the Promotion of Purity in Foods. 
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VILLAGE VIEW APPLES 
a The flavor of an apple depends chiefly upon the soil in which it is grown and the 
climatic conditions in which itis ripened. Village View Apples are ripened in the crisp, 
balmy air of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia, where nature has endowed the 
soil with flavor-producing Properties not equalled in all the world. They are famous 
for their rich, delicious flavor and splendid keeping qualities. We deliver these apples 
to yar home fresh from the orchards—no cold storage to impair the flavor. 
100 Choice Apples $4.00. Winesaps, Albemarle Pippins, Mammoth Black Twigs 
One kind to each box—no assortments 
You take the middleman’s profit. Order a box of these choice apples today. 


We pack apples that are absolutely perfect. They are,shipped in strong 
cushioned boxes and reach you free from bruise or blemish— 3 





and cost you less than the ordinary cold storage kind. 
| Remit check or money order. We prepay ex- 
Press east of Miss. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write your name, post office and express 

| office plainly. Address ka ag View Orchards, 
Box 10, Lovingsten,Va. T. M. Horsley. Owner 
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aah carried up-side down safely 


It fills itself 


and if doesn?t leak or sweat 


The self-filling Conklin not only fills itself, but the Non- 
Leakable Screw Cap styles can be carried in amy position 


without the slightest danger of leaking. Made 
in both regular and short pocket lengths. The 
latter are only four inches long, and may be 
carried with safety in a woman’s hand-bag. 
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inkg*" Stationers, Jewelers and Druggists sell the 
self-filling Conklin on 30 days’ trial, 
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to-day for catalog and two little books of pen wit—all free. 
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apprehended. It behooves those who seek 
“the proper study of mankind’’ to re- 
east their opinions concerning one-fourth 
of the human race. To aid this process 
many volumes are being issued from the 
press. 

In ‘The Chinese Revolution,” Dr. 
Brown, who as a leader in foreign missions 
is skilled in strong and lucid statement of 
information carefully obtained by study 
and travel, has supplied a valuable book 
both for reading and for reference, an ex- 
cellent starting-point for research. He 
gives a clear and detailed yet swiftly mov- 
ing review of the recent reconstruction in 
China, of the causes, the influences, the 
leaders of the new régime. The early chap- 
ters sketch the background of the revolu- 
tion in vivid colors. In so complicated a 
picture it is not strange that the two young 
Emperors, whose tragic history under the 
ruthless domination of the regent Empress 
Dowager, Tzu Hsi, was similar, should 
have beén confused. Dr. Brown (pp. 8, 
9) seems for the moment not to distinguish 
between the Emperor T’ung Chih, son 
of the Empress, who in 1861 at the age of 
five years succeeded his father, and who 
died in 1875, and his successor, the infant 
nephew of the Empress, whom she hast- 
ened to put on the throne under the aus- 
picious title, Kuang Hsu. The reader will 
find his interest quickening as in the closing 
chapters he sees unfolding the remarkable 
drama of the new China. Its chief actors, 
Sun Yat Sen and Yuan Shih-kai, are pre- 
sented in strong light. The estimate of 
the latter is the view of Peking and the 
northern provinces rather than that of 
the south. 

A study of the illustrations is of unusual 
value. Specially to be commended by way 
of comparison of past and future China 
are the pictures of the Empress Dowager 
and of Shi-ma-Li-A (Dr. Mary Stone)— 
the one, inscrutable, fascinating, cruel, 
whose path of power for fifty years is 
shadowed by many a mysterious and tragic 
death; the other, gentle, gifted, heroic, 
ministering to the bodies and souls of 
thousands of her people. 


WOMEN OF THE OLD REGIME 
I 


Wormeley, Katherine Prescott, translator. 
The Ruin of a Princess. As told by the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, Madame Elizabeth, the sister of Louis 
XVI, and Cléry, the King’s valet de chambre. 8vo, 
pp. 329. New York: The Lamb Publishing Co. $2 
net. 


This book is a new edition of a transla- 
tion by the same author which appeared 
in a more expensive form some years ago 
and is now introduced to the public at a 
lower price, with all the illustrations be- 
These illus- 
trations consist of photogravures from 
paintings and are good and _ tasteful. 
Madame Elizabeth, the personage of these 
memoirs, was the sister of the ill-fated 
Louis XVI. and shared his fate at the guil- 
lotine, her only crime being that she was 
devoted to her brother. She was what 
may be called a saintly character, and she 
shines out in contrast to the immorality 
and religious indifference of the monarchy 
under Louis XV. 

* She tells her history in girlish letters to 
her friends, and it is supplemented by the 
journal of the faithful valet Cléry, who 
shared her imprisonment in the Temple, 
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while the Duchesse d’Angouléme adds to 
the picture by her reminiscences. The 
Duchesse was indeed a saint herself, but 
without the winning charm of Princess 
Elizabeth. Cléry’s descriptions of the im- 
prisonment are wonderfully interesting, 
while those reminiscences of the Duchesse 
d’Angouléme, daughter of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, who was a captive with 
them in the Temple, are also fascinating. 
It was the Duchesse d’Angouléme who 
wrote on the walls of the cell that farewell 
sentence, ‘Oh, God, forgive those who 
have put my parents to death.” 

This volume is a treasury of historic fact 
to be received at first-hand from those who 
took part in the terrible drama. It will 
surely invite others to look upon history 
and the study of history less as a labor than 
as an attractive field of recreation. Very 
important features of this work are the 
portraits of the royal family.’ This chap- 
ter in the history of France closes with the 
rise of Napoleon. 


II 
Soopeeier, Katherine _ Prescott, translator. 
Illustrious Dames of the Valois Kings, by. Pierre 


de Bourdeille and C. A. Sainte-Beuve. 8vo, pp. 368. 
New York: The Lamb Publishing Company. $3 net. 

The author of “ Vies des dames illus- 
tres ’’ was himself one of the most shining 
figures at the court of Charles [X., whom 
he served as gentleman of the chamber. 
While conspicuous as a man of pleasure 
and a soldier, he was also a clergyman of 
high lineage, the seigneur and abbé of 
Brantéme, yet neither professedly a man of 
letters nor a student. 


retired on his estates toward the close of 
his somewhat giddy career. 

These works were compiled from notes 
taken from personal observations. They 
are delightfully piquant, fresh, and realis- 
tic. Nothing can be finer in way of mem- 
oirs and reminiscences than his glowing 
account of Mary Stuart’s journey to Scot- 
land, in which he was her escort. Books of 
this kind are not only the salt, they are in 
some respects the very fiber of historical 
study. In reading Brantéme we live in 
that atmosphere of luxury and splendor 
which was for the time clear and tranquil, 
but which such storms as Black Bartholo- 
mew and later the Reign of Terror were 
to dissipate forever. 

The Abbé has no hesitation in describ- 
ing the corruption as well as the bright- 
ness of the court he knew so well. He 
certainly proves that women generally 
lay at the root of all the evil which was 
the immorality and selfishness that reigned 
in royal and aristocratic circles. His only 
creed seemed to be worship of aristocracy 
and hatred of the Huguenots. The crafty 
Italian Catherine de Medici, who as widow 
of Henry II. instigated the massacre of 
the Huguenots; Diana of Poitiers, the 
mistress of Henry, a lady who practically 
governed the kingdom; Mary Stuart, Queen 
of France and Scotland; Isabelle of Aus- 
tria, wife of Charles [X., who during the 
hideous slaughter of Saint Bartholomew 
spent hours on her knees praying heaven 
to forgive her husband, are prominent 
figures in these charming reminiscences. 
The book is illustrated with beautiful 
photogravures after paintings. The por- 
trait gallery thus presented is of the rarest 
and choicest character. 


His various works |; 
appear to have been written while he lived |' 
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electrics cheapness is 
not a matter of price. 


Our latest models are too dis- 
tinctively superior to appeal to 
any but those who will always 
buy thebest. Any Rauch & Lang 
agent will gladly demonstrate. 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carriage Company 


zi itca Cleveland 
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The Modern Brougham 


After Sixty Years of Experience 


The royal coaches of every nation have been 
handed down to succeeding generations, their ex- 
quisite workmanship and wonderful durability 
keeping alive tradition and sentiment. 

We, as coach builders for over sixty years, built 
the Rauch & Lang Electric with all the exquisite 
care only coach builders know, that each vehicle 
may last beyond its generation and be always prized 
for its family association and sentiment. 

The difference between a coach builder’s master- 
piece and a “factory” product is the difference 
between the Rauch & Lang Electric and cars which 


The Rauch & Lang Electric never can be 
“common”—it will always be the car of social 
prestige, and appeal to those who know that in 
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Write for a 
Sample Cake 


For 2c we will send you 
a sample cake, enough 
to last over a week, 
In this crystal 
clear soap we have 
caught the real 
fragrance of fresh 
§ violets. Write to- 
*\ day for your sam- 
\ ple; smell it, hold 
it to the light. 
Address the Andrew Jergens Co., Dept. S, 
Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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Violet Glycerine Soap 


































































This Guarantee is 
not vague —Read it. 


If Ireland’s Gloves rip or tear or split, you do not 
have to go back to the glove counter and argue about 
it. You don’t even have to ask the dealer if he will 
make good. The few that get by our inspectors we 
will gladly redeem if you return them to us. 

While the Ireland Guarantee is strong, Ireland’s 
Gloves are several hundred per cent stronger than 
their guarantee. They have to be. They are made 
of the finest leather obtainable in Mocha, Cape, Glace 
and Chamois from $1.50 upward for men, women 


10 buys Ireland’s 
$ gets more than a 
, well-made gloves. In 
is a written and signed 
Intee which bonds the gloves 
give full service. 


GUARANTEED 
GLOVES 
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gloves we will send them prepaid. 


Write for Book, “The Style and Story of the Glove” 


Get Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves from your dealer. 
Ireland button and the guarantee in every pair. If your dealer doesn’t offer our 
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IRELAND BROS. 
44 State Street, Johnstown, N. Y. 


New York Salesrooms with 
A. M. Telson & Co., 45 East 17th Street 
Deal who wish to profit from our 
ers gloves and this advertising 
of our, “guarantee” should write for our 
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Let Electricity Do Your 
Washing and Wringing 


‘THE Thor does all , 
the hard work of wash- 
day—washes and wrings the 
clothes by electricity. No 
other way of washing can 
compare with the Thor 
way. Here are some of the 
reasons why: 
The Thor washes the clothes 
BETTER —it gets them 
spotlessly clean—does the 
work better than any woman * 
can—and without the, wash- 
board wear. 
QUICKER—does the average family washing in 
90 minutes, work that would take a woman allday. 
EASIER—relieves the housewife or household 
help of all the washday drudgery. 
CHEAPER —it costs less to buy a Thor than to 
hire washday help or send the clothes to a laun- 
dry. The one essential is that you have electric 
light in your home. 


$1.50 A WEEK 





tric current does the average family washing. 


FREE FOR 15 DAYS 
There is a Thor dealer in your city who will 
gladly place a Thor in your home for 15 days’ 
thorough test. Write our nearest office today for 
dealer’s name and a copy of our free catalog. 
Electric Home Laundry Machines $35 Up 


HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 
CHICAGO: 522 W. Monroe St. WEW YORK: 175 Fifth Ave. 


quickly pays forthe Thor. 3 cents’ worth of elec- * 








Sausage for your table fresh 
from the Farm 
You'll eat caine eee 


the good old way which gives it the 
delicacy of flavor it had in old Co! days. 


‘Grand Vans” 
Country Sausage 


is made right on the Farm where the finest and 
freshest materials are always instantly on hand. 
Made, too, from those famous old Pennsylvania 


and Virginia family — of generations ago, 
which call for pedigree purest spices, 
and the cleanest of methods in 9 


Grand View Country Sausage is aga! 
endorsed and used by noted stewards, chefs, and 
hotel managers. Serve it on your table for an 
appetizing breakfast. 

Order it direct from the Farm. 1 sayy and 
securely packed as soon as we can mal your order. 
25¢ a pound. Expres paid op orden ove = 38 te. 

anywhere. tite eh | 
Grand View eis South Read, Lancaster, Pa. 


ucers also of “Grand View Farms” 
Killashandra Bacon, 26c ib.; Grand View 
18e W.; Kerry Cheese, 1ée jar; 10¢ 


Prod 
82c ib.; 
Farms * Scrapple, 
package. 
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OTHER BOOKS WORTH WHILE 


Lea, Homer. The Day of the — 8vo, pp. 
31:60 New York and London: Harper & Brothers. 
net. 


This is the second volume of a series of 
three (the last not yet completed) in which 
Mr. Homer Lea takes up the réle of Cal- 
chas, Homer’s ‘“ prophet of ills,” repre- 
sented in modern literature by Goldsmith’s 
Mr. Croaker. In his first volume this 
writer warned his country that it was val- 
orously sitting down on a voleano which 
might at any moment erupt. His country, 
he said, was neither prepared nor prepar- 
ing for the invasions that would undoubt- 
edly snatch up the Philippines and bom- 
bard San Francisco. The scepter was thus 
destined to be wrested from her grasp. 

In the present volume he utters his word 
of warning to England—the Saxon coun- 
try whose militant power has declined 
since Waterloo. He speaks with Delphic 
solemnity when he declares, ‘‘ Waterloo 
should have been an inspiration. It be- 
came a memory.” Naturally, he con- 
tinues, after the manner of Victor Hugo, 
“To contemplate a memory is to shud- 
der.”” Why? Mr. Lea has gathered to- 
gether a great many facts about ‘“‘ the 
weakness of the British Empire,’’ and de- 
serves great credit for his industry. If the 
United States is doomed by its valor of 
ignorance to fall before’an invader and the 
whole British Empire is to follow the fate 
of our Republic, we wonder what will be 
left of political power, commerce, and flour- 
ishing nationalities on the face of the globe. 
Perhaps Mr. Homer Lea will enlighten us 
in his coming third volume, altho he is 
bound by his pessimistic text to foretell 
the 'death-blow for Russia, Japan, and 
Germany, not to speak of France, Italy, 
Spain, and China. 

Nations generally, including our own, 
are anxious to take care of themselves. 
They are preparing for war in the hope of 
escaping the very Armageddon which 
seems to haunt the mind of this author. 
But they are all lookiag forward also to an 
era when such schemes of invasion as were 
carried out by Alexander and Napoleon 
will be impossible, and as the duel has 
yielded its place to the law court—cedant 
arma toge—so blood conflict will be ex- 
changed for arbitration. 

Hamilton, J. Stevenson. Animal Life in Africa. 


Decorated cloth. 8vo, pp.540. Profusely illustrated. 
Dutton. $5 net. 


For more than half a century there has 
been a steady stream from the press of 
books about the wild animals of Africa 
published in all languages. That ancient 
continent is perhaps the richest and most 
varied in its fauna of all the continents, 
and has been particularly attractive to 
sportsmen because of the great number and 
diversity of game. Since the settlement of 
North America has largely closed our West 
to the big-game hunter India alone rivals 
Africa in its opportunities for sport with 
the gun. 

Almost innumerable books have ap- 
peared dealing with the adventures and 
observations of sportsmen, but in the case 
of most of them the pages were mainly 
filled with incidents of travel and shoot- 
ing, and until lately the observations re- 
corded of the range and habits of the ani- 
mals met have been comparatively scanty 
and partial, if not erroneous. There has 
been distinctly ‘needed, then, a compre- 
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light of modern zoology as well as of ac- 
cumulated experience, of the natural his- 
tory of East and South Africa at least; 
and that this book seems fully to supply. 

The writer, a British Army officer, has 
been for many years warden of the Trans- 
vaal Game Preserves, a great area in Brit- 
isl: East Africa on the Portuguese border, 
where every sort of wild animal, inclu- 
ding, unfortunately, some very undesirable 
ones, as the poisonous serpents, are pro- 
tected by law from wanton destruction. 
An experienced sportsman and an ardent, 
well-informed naturalist, Major Hamil- 
ton has profited by this opportunity to 
acquire and digest an immense amount of 
most interesting zoological knowledge, 
which he here presents systematically, 
aided by hundreds of photographs. In ad- 
dition to knowing his subject he writes in 
an admirable style, mingling incidents and 
stories with his facts so that one reads 
page after page absorbingly. 

An added value is given to the book by 
closing chapters of detailed instruction 
and advice in regard to outfitting for a 
hunting or exploring journey, clothing, 
camp-hints, preservation of health, proper 
food, avoiding and combating disease, 
especially such as is due to insect-carriers, 
and the game-laws which must be observed. 
An elaborate index is provided. Alto- 
gether, a man interested in any aspect of 
African sport, zoology, or travel will find 
it an exceedingly valuable and interesting 
book. 

Kennedy, Elijah R. The Contest for Califor- 
nia. How Colonel Edward D. Baker Saved 
California to the Union. 8vo, pp.360. Boston and 
New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.25 net. 

The threatened secession of California 
in 1861 led to some of the most exciting 
incidents in the history of the United 
States. So feeble appeared to be its alle- 
giance to the Federal Government that all 
during the Civil War California was ex- 
empted from the obligation of drafting 
troops for the Union and was itself, in 
fact, almost in a condition of internal civil 
war. According to Mr. Kennedy it was 
through the exertion of Col. Edward D. 
Baker that the Pacific States were saved 
to the Union. In the ordinary histories of 
the United States this incident has been 
almost passed over, the more absorbing 
events of the Civil War outcrowding an 
account of the vicissitudes of the Pacific 
Coast. In the present work this chapter 
of history is dealt with sympathetically 
and in detail, and if history be indeed 
merely a series of biographies of eminent 
men, the history of California in the sixties 
is to be closely identified with the biog- 
raphy of Colonel Baker, orator, statesman, 
and soldier. 

Colonel Baker, whose name is dismissed 
in the encyclopedia with a few lines, was 
born in England in 1811 and arrived in 
this country five years later. In 1851 he 
settled in San Francisco and became the 
leader of the California bar. Through his 
influence, as revealed by the records and 
documents turned over by Mr. Kennedy, 
the disaffection reigning on the Pacific 
Coast was allayed. The work reveals to 
us a strong: and patriotic personality, as 
well as a gifted and accomplished genius. 
During the Civil War Baker raised a regi- 
ment in New York and Philadelphia, but 
refused a commission as brigadier-general. 
At Ball’s Bluff he led as colonel 1,900 Fed- 
eral soldiers of McClellan’s army against 
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The horizon of vision, the 
circle which bounds our sight, 
has not changed. 


It is best observed at sea. 
Though the ships of today are 
larger than the ships of fifty 
years ago, you cannot see 
them until they come up over 
the edge of the world, fifteen 
or twenty miles away. 


A generation ago the horizon 
of speech was very limited. 
When your grandfather was a 
young man, his voice could 
be heard on a still day for 
perhaps a mile. Even though 
he used a speaking trumpet, 
he could not be heard nearly 
so far as he could be seen. 


Today all this has. been 
changed. The telephone has 
vastly extended the horizon 
of speech. 


Your Telephone Horizon 







Talking two thousand miles 
is an everyday occurrence, 
while in order to see this dis- 
tance, you would need tomount 
your telescope on a platform 
approximately 560 miles high. 


As a man is followed by his 
shadow, so is he followed by 
the horizon of telephone com- 
munication. When he travels 
across the continent his tele- 
phone horizon travels with 
him, and wherever he may be 
he is always at the center of a 
great circle of telephone 
neighbors. 


What is true of one man is 
true of the whole public. In 
order to provide a telephone 
horizon for each member of 
the nation, the Bell System has 
been established. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Every Bell Telephone is the Center of the System. 
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keeps little hurts from getting big 
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That friction plug holds like a safety tread on a 
Keeps your footsteps from sounding like a 
“‘gum shoe’’ artist,and makesthe heels wear longer. 


CUSHION RUBBER HEELS 


ke Extra quality rubber gives greater 
resiliency and longer wear. No holes to track mud into the 
house. Ask yourshoe man par- 
ticularly for Cat’s Paw Rub- 
ber Heels. The name is easy 
to remember and they cost 
no more than ordinary kinds. 


FOSTER RUBBER CO. 


It pays to give the public what they want. 
The majority want Cat’s Paw Cushion Rub- 
ber Heels. Order from your jobber today, 
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One-third of Your Coal 
Goes Out the Window 


The sliding space between the sash and frame of an aver- 
age window is equivalent to an opening of 14 square inches 
through which the heat goes out and the cold comes in. 


HIGGIN 
All-Metal Weather Strip 


seals these openings air-tight and dust-tight, without inter- 
fering with the sliding of the sash. It stops the rattling of 
the windows, prevents drafts and insures uniform temper- 
ature in every part of the house. It is invisible and inde- 
structible. Never requires attention orrepairs. There isa 
Higgins strip for every opening. 


The money you save on your fuel bill pays for it. 
A Hiegin Agent will estimate on 
weather stripping your home with- 
out obligatioa. Write for booklet. 


The Higgin 
Manufacturing Co., 
307-327 E. Fifth St., Newport, Ky. 
Manufacturers of famous Higgin 
All-Metal Screens—Steel or Cop- 
per Frames, Bronze Wire Net- 

ting, Metal Channels. 
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3,000 Confederates, who fought from the 
shelter of a thickly wooded grove. Among 
the 1,000 Northerners killed was Colonel 
Baker. 

The book is well written, full of life and 
anecdotal reminiscences. It will reveal to 
most readers a new chapter in the history 
of our country. 


McCabe, Joseph. The Sto 
Cloth. Illustrated. 8vo, pp. 340. 
Co. $3.50 net. 

As its title implies, this is a sketch of the 
history of the physical world from the point 
of view of an evolutionist. The author 
claims, properly enough, that his book 
“ineludes the many evolutionary discov- 
eries of the last few years, gathers its ma- 
terial from the score of sciences which con- 
fine themselves to separate aspects of the 
universe, and blends all these facts and 
discoveries in a more or less continuous 
chronicle of the life of the heavens and the 
earth.” It is a useful, book for a person 
who cares only for a simple outline of this 
matter. 


of Evolution. 
mall, Maynard & 


Gesell, Arnold L. and Beatrice C. The Nor- 
mal Child and Primary Education. Cloth. Pp. 
342. Boston: Ginn & Co. $125. 

The primary teacher’s problem is not 
one directly proportionate to the years 
and dimensions of her charges: Those who 
have tried it know both the difficulty and 
the importance of avoiding ruts, of seeing 
weak points, and of meeting the task as 
it should be met. The authors of this book 
have taken care not to-contribute another 
highly technical discourse tothe subject, 
but to give to elementary-school teach- 
ers, normal-school students, and thinking 
mothers—may their tribe increase !—a 
stimulating practical manual on primary 
education. The psychological and bio- 
logical background is well handled, so that 
one knows why the authors give certain 
advice without having to start for the dic- 
tionary or the psychology note-book. The 
central thesis is that the normal primary 
pupil has not yet begun to reach the normal 
development that may properly be ex- 
pected. The practical suggestions will be 
welcomed by the teacher who does not 
know quite what to do with some periods 
and some pupils. ‘T'wo valuable features 
are the bibliographies and the discrimina- 
ting description and criticism of the Mon- 
tessiori method. 

Wilson, Calvin Dill. Working One’s Way 
Through College and University. Cloth. Pp. 
381. icago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $1 net. 

This is a book which should be on the 
young people’s shelf in every town and city 
library and in every high schooland prepara- 
tory school. The author has collected from 
a variety of authentic sources just the things 
that put the boy or girl who hesitates to 
go to college because of the expense on the 
track of what has been done, what can be 
done, and what has to be done to get there. 
The kinds of employment available in col- 
lege communities are much more varied 
than one would think at first, and Mr. Wil- 
son presents them as well as the methods 
by which they may be obtained in a very 
suggestive way. His survey includes both 
men’s and women’s colleges, the Carnegie 
technical schools, the national military 
and naval academies, and some foreign 
universities. The help that the colleges 


themselves give to this problem by scholar- 
ships, fellowships, and prizes is not omitted, 
and such important topics as Greek-letter 





societies, athletics, health, scholastic stand- 
ing, social position, and their relation to 
self-support are well presented. One of the 
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most stimulating parts of the book con- 
tains the record of men and women of 
prominence who have successfully worked 
their way through. The table giving cost 
.of tuition and expenses at nearly 350 col- 
leges and universities is a handy addition 
to the book, tho in one case figures 60 per 
cent. too low are given. Otherwise the 
author is not inclined to err in that direction. 

Patterson, Charles Brodie. 
Cloth. Pp. 344. New York: 
Company. 

The happiness of man, his success in life, 
his life itself, depend upon his harmony 
with the universal law that governs the 
universe of which he is a part. This is the 
thesis that underlies this baker’s dozen of 
helpful essays. The practical problem 
which they specifically treat is that of 
man’s personal:adjustment to those gov- 
erning laws. Out of harmony comes un- 
happiness. Mr. Patterson in this, as in 


Living Waters. 
Funk & Wagnalls 


his other books, leaves to one side the|’ 


harmonizing of the exterior world, and 
‘strives by suggestion and inspiration to 
lead his readers to the inward harmony 
that is unmoved by outward circumstance. 
Self-realization by self-government, its 
methods, its complications, its rewards— 
would you know them? Here they are. It 
isnot all new. But it is still worth saying. 

Robinson, James Harvey. 


Cloth. Pp. 266. 
$1.50 net. 


The New History. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 


In this little volume of essays Professor 
Robinson has gathered up a sheaf of lances 
which he has shivered at one time or an- 
other to gain new provinces for his lady 
‘Clio. All of them have been refurbished, 
‘some polishéd, some sharpened, and some 
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Write today for your copy. 


To be perfectly frank, we’d like you to have 
this book because it was printed on the Multi- 
graph—frinted, mind you; not tyoewritten. 
While it is brimfull of the knowledge gained 
in ten years of form-letter writing, it is a con- 
vincing example of the high quality of real 
printing that the Multigraph can now turn out 
at 25% to 75% less than customary printing- 







costs. “ 
With the Multigraph operated in the privacy 








trimmed. The general effort of the essays 
is to clear the way for that History whose 
triumphal progress is not along the narrow 
streets of a walled city, but over the ever 
broadening highways of humanity. ‘“‘ His- 
tory should not be regarded as a stationary 
subject which can only progress by refining 
its methods and accumulating, criticizing. 
and assimilating new material, but it is 
bound to alter its ideals and aims with the 
general progress of society and the social 
sciences.” 

Of this ‘‘ new history ’’ the essays are 
illustrations. They treat of Clio’s young- 
est child, the history of history, of her new 
allies, anthropology, ethnology, and psy- 
ehology, of her intellectual interests, and 
of her coming affection for the common 
man. ‘ The Fall of Rome” is once more 
shown to be a deliquescence rather than a 
eatastrophe, and ‘‘ The Principles of 1789 ” 
are given their own “ declaration of rights.’ 
The final essay on ‘‘ The Spirit of Conserva- 
tism in the Light of History ” leaves con- 
servatism without a leg to stand on— 
which seems heartless since it refuses on 
principle to use those it had! 

One would wish that Professor Robinson 
or his armorer had made even further re- 
vision, for the repetition of ideas is disap- 
pointing. Once the end of a paragraph 
leaves one in suspense; a foot-note, the 
historian’s refuge, gives a cross-reference 
which, being incorrect, relieves the sus- 
pense with a ‘‘ dull thud.”” Yet these essays 
are keen, clever as well as thoughtful, and 
are worth using to sharpen one’s historical 
wits. Even if the antagonists are not so 


formidable as once, these lances will have 
@ special case for them in Clio’s armory 
along with those of her other knights—and 
she has many. 
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of your own office, your own employes can 
rint your advertising, stationery and system- 
orms in quantities as small oras large as you 
like. No technical skill is required—justa lit- 
tle instruction,backed by good common sense. 
You save space required for large stocks of 
printing. You save the waste of soiled and 
out-of-date forms. The machine is always 
ready for the sudden emergency ; and when 
it is idle it isn’t eating its head off. 








What Uses Are You 
Most Interested In? 
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betterment of your business. 
can only be determined by investigation. 


unless you need it 


thorough investigation. 


data. Write today. Use the coupon, 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
1822 East Fortieth Street 


JLULTIGRAFY 


- aie 
ly.in your own establislanent 

You could doubtless use the Multigraph to the distinct 
The extent of the benefit 


You can’t buy a Multigraph 


We shall be glad, however, to co-operate with youin a 
Ask us for literature, specimens, 


THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 


Cebus 


Branches in Sixty Cities—Look in your Telephone Directory 
European Representatives: The International Multigraph Com- 

pany, 59 Holborn Viaduct. London, Er 
Berlin, W-8 Krausenstr., 70 Ecke Friedrichstr. 


Check them on this slip and 
enclose it with your request for 
information, written on your busi- 
mess stationery. We'llshow you 
what others are doing. 

AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH 
SALES CO. 
1822 E, Fortieth St., 
Printing: 
—— Booklets 
Folders 


Cleveland 


n 
Dealers’ Imprints 
Label Imprints 
System-Forms 

___|Letter- Heads 

Bill- Heads and Statements 

| Receipts, Checks, etc. 
__|Envelopes 

Typewriting: 

| __j Circular Letters 

ao Booklets 

En velope-Stuffera 

Price-lists 


Eng. 


Bulletins to Employees 
Inside System-Forms 
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If you have money to invest safely send 
for our booklet *‘A’’ descriptive of our 
First Farm Mortgages—furnished in large 
or small amounts, 30 years’ experience. 
Highest references furnished. 


EJ Lander & Co. Grand forks ND! 
Giant Heater 


Will make a stove of your 
round - wick lamp, gas jet 
or mantel burner. Requires, 























no more gas or oil than for 
light; does not lessen volume 
of light; simply utilizes 
waste heat. Heat and light 
at one cost. Will heat or- 
dinary room comfortably 
in zero weather, No ashes, nO § 
trouble, clean and odorless; mixes ##@——— 
and purifies the air. Just the thing 
for sick -room, bath. bed - room: On Gas Flame 
. heating water, making tea or ‘coffee, etc. 
_—_ Send for booklet and testimonials. 

On Lamp Price Complete Carriage prepaid 
Polished Brass. $1.50 Nickel Plated, $2,00 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if returned in 10 days. 
THE GIANT HEATER CO., 664 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass, 














A Happy ‘ 


e 

Marriage 
Depends 

largely on a knowl- 
edge of the whole truth 
about self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- 
ly from ordinary everyday sources. 


Sexology 


(Illustrated) 
by William H. Wailing, A.M., M.D., imparts in 
a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
; Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have, 
Allin one volume, Illustrated. $2,00, postpaid 
Write for ‘‘ Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Contents 


Puritan Pub. Co., 777 Perry Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
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He is society’s enemy — your 
enemy. Every day thousands of 
crimes are committed against men 
like you. The law could not prevent 
these crimes— it can only punish. 
When the individual is defenseless, 
society is defenseless. 

Wewant you—the average citizen 
—to know what the expert knows; 


The Criminal Never Arbitrates 


At Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores—$6.00 
—_— Beye caatd gga Ark & ub chee WORKS, 295 River Street, eeaens SY Mess, 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 


that the IVER JOHNSON is the 
peer of any side arm in the world 
in accuracy, penetration, smashing 
power and smooth action; that its 
permanent tension wire springs will 
never fail you; above all, that it is 
absolutely safe from accidental dis- 
charge. You can “‘ HAMMER 
the HAMMER.”’ 








h: Phil B. Bekeart Oo., 717 Market St., San 


VER JOHNSON 











By James C. Fernald, 
Connectives of LED. Th 


e ‘“connec- 
English Speech. tives” of our language 
afford many pitfalls for those who would write 

English. This book is the best ty pmo 
guide to their 


roper usage. 12 mo, cloth 
$1.50 net. 


P-» 
K & WAGNALLS COMPANY, rae y 











“The Domestic Blunders of Women” 


A “Mere Man” undertakes to point out plainly to 
women their costly mistakes in managing the home, 
children. servants, purchasing, etc., and proposes a 
wise remedy — — ‘Methods os the Home. $1 post- 


paid from Funk & W Company, New York. 

















To pare that corn means to cut off 
the top of it. The rest is left to grow. 
Then you pare it again, and so on 
forever. If you let the blade slip it 
may cause infection. 

Every old-fashioned treatment is equ- 
ally useless. The only way to end the 
corn is to remove it. 

There is now a wax which does 
this—the B & B wax. It is used in the 
Blue-jay plaster. 

This little plaster is applied in a jiffy, 


C wraps around the toe. 














™ Here’s a Corn 


And Here’s the Way to End It 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

It is narrowed to be comfortable, 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay Corn 


Sold by Druggists— 15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 





and the pain stopsinstantly. Then the 
wax very gently un- 
dermines the corn. In 
48 hours you can lift 
the corn out, without 
any pain or soreness. 

Don’t doubt this, for 
sixty million corns 
have been removed in 
just this simple way. 
End yours in that way 
now. 








It loosens the corn. 








Plasters 
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MeGilvary, Daniel. 
the Siamese and the gee Pg ‘Auto Bevan 
Illustrated. Map. Cloth. © 429. New’ ¥ 
Fleming H. Revell Co. $2 net. 

The recounting of a missionary life, 
whether it be that of a Paul, a Boniface, 
a@ Paton, or of a volunteer of the present 
generation, is always fascinating. This 
autobiography of Daniel McGilvary will 
rank with the records of Carey, Paton, 
Judson, and Chalmers. Nowadays it is 
given to few men to record the experiences 
of half a century in a field little known and 
less worked, but this ‘‘ Scot of Scots ’’ left 
the United States five years before the 
Civil War broke out, and, with furloughs 
only at long intervals, labored in Indo- 
China until his death last year. Diligent 
in all his ways he not only stood before 
princes, but even rebuked them! One 
might almost wish that the account had 
been more personal in the case of such a 
man. Butif this be the reader’s loss, the 
gain is in the excellent picture of the sturdy 
Siamese life that is awakening to new 
strength under the new king. One of Dr. 
McGilvary’s marked traits was his con- 
stant desire to open up new territory. Even 
in his later years he was always pioneering. 
It is largely due to him that the Lao coun- 
try has been so widely opened to Christian 
influence and that the line of progress in- 
land from Siam through Frenck Indo- 
China to Southern China is a part of the 
missionary program. His is, indeed, a mis- 
sionary biography worth having. 

Angell, James B. Selected Addresses. Cloth. 


Pp. 285. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$1.60 net. 


The appearance of President Angell’s 
** Reminiscences’ last year is supple- 
mented by the present selection of ad- 
dresses, most of which were made during 
his presidency of the university, of Michi- 
gan. Six treat different phases of the 
problems of a State university, with espe- 
cial reference to Michigan. Four of the 
other five deal with diplomacy and inter- 
national law. The fifth, given last year 
before an audience of law students on the 
influence of a lawyer outside of his profes- 
sion, is a worthy plea for a broadening of 
the legal mind and culture. 


Du Bose, John Withers 
Wheeler and the Army o 
trated. Cloth. Pp. 476 
Publishing:Co. $3 net. 

From one whose acquaintance with Gen- 
eral Wheeler was of long standing one 
would expect a more intimate and thereby 
more interesting book. But Mr. Du Bose 
has written a comprest and not always 
relevant narrative history of the Army of 
the Tennessee and Wheeler’s military 
career. One fails to gather from the book 
the author’s controlling purpose, and as a 
preface is lacking the reader may misjudge 
it. The anecdotes are set in rather than 
woven in, and the numberless names of 
persons and places demand a veteran’s 
knowledge to make it easy reading. The 
items included from personal papers are 
frequently valuable, however, and the 
reminiscences are often very interesting, 
altho the historian will have in mind Mr. 
C. F. Adams’s recently published paper on 
their value as historical sources. Mr. Du 
Bose’s sympathies are very evidently with 
the Confederacy. 


n. General sg; =e 
the Tennessee. 
. [New York: The teak 





Our Rulers.—‘‘ What,’”’ asks the Leav- 
enworth (Kan.) Times, ‘‘is the feminine 
of boss?’’ Mrs.-—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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CURRENT POETRY 


MONG the many books of verse which 
have appeared this autumn, Miss 
Amelia Josephine Burr’s ‘‘ The Roadside 
Fire’? (George H. Doran Co.) is note- 
worthy, not for the charm of novelty, but 
for a certain quiet appeal which belongs to 
verse of lasting power. ‘‘ Thou needs’t not 
sing new songs, but say the old,” wrote 
Abraham Cowley nearly three hundred 
years ago. And Miss Burr is wise enough 
to keep to the simple old emotions and to 
the simple old traditions of her art. So she 
loses the immediate applause of the multi- 
tude, but gains the chance of an enduring 
and increasing audience. Her book is 
marked by high enthusiasm and technical 
skill; and these two qualities are perhaps 
the very essentials of poetry. Of thetwo 
poems which we quote, the first is particu- 
larly good as the spirited expression of a 
fine courage. The vigorous rhythm suits 
the idea perfectly. The second is an 
equally admirable example of a different 
sort of verse-making. We can pay it no 
higher compliment than to say it is worthy 
of comparison with Lionel Johnson’s ““Men 
of Assisi.” 


Battle-Song of Failure 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


We strain toward Heaven and lay hold on Hell. 
With starward eyes we stumble in hard ways, 
And to the moments when we see life well 
Succeeds the blindness of bewildered days. 

But what of that? Into the sullen flesh 

The soul drives home the spur with splendid sting. 
Bleeding and soiled we gird ourselves afresh— 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. 


The loveless greed the centuries have stored 
In marshy foulness traps our faltering feet. 
The sins of men whom punishment ignored 
Like fever in our weakened pulses beat. 

But what of that? The shame is not to fail, 
Nor is the Victor’s laurel everything. 

To fight until we fall is to prevail. 

Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. 


Yea, cast our lives into the ancient slough 

And fall we shouting with uplifted face. 

Over the spot where snared we struggle now 
Shall march in triumph a transfigured race. 
They shall exult where wearied we have wept— 
They shall achieve where we have striven in vain, 
Leaping in vigor where we faintly crept, 

Joyous along the road we paved with pain. 
What tho we seem to sink in the morass? 
Under those unborn feet our dust shall sing 
When o’er our perfect failure shall they pass. 
Forth, and make firm a highway for the King. 


Night in Assisi 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


Silently steal the moonlight’s cool white feet 
Along the empty street. 

Assisi sleeps—what spell constrains her quest 
Whose pillow lies unprest? 

Not memories of old pride and power and lust— 
Mere dust amid the dust 

Those men of blood and fire too long have lain 
Ever to live again. 


We watch to see the slender form pass by 
Of one who can not die. 

Above him arches like a shrine alight 
The jeweled Umbrian night. 


~@ Ah, tear-dimmed eyes, and worn ecstatic face, 


And hand upraised to trace 
The sign of peace, its sacramental scars 
Kissed by the reverent stars, 
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A Burroughs Calculator at $190 


The big Burroughs line needed only a 
low-priced machine for rapid calculations 
to make it complete enough to cover any 
figure work any one could demand in any 
line of business. 

So we built one—perfected it a year 
ago. But our output was taken so fast 
that this is the first public announcement 
we have dared make concerning this little 
marvel for rapid calculating. 

It is a high-speed, key-driven machine 
which eliminates fully 85% of the time 
and cost of ordinary figure work. In all 
operations of addition (decimals, whole 
numbers or fractions), subtraction, multi- 
plication and division, or for figuring 
discounts, computing interest, checking 
invoices, inventories, etc., summarizing 
time tickets, or any of the dozens of office 
calculating operations, it is indispensable 
where speed is a factor. 

This calculator we are offering at $150 
in the United States. It has ten columns 
capacity—compare this with others. It 
has many exclusive mechanical (features, 


Burroughs Adding Machine ( 


49 Burroughs Block Detroit, Michigan 76 Cannon St., London, E. C., England 


Makers of addi: 





and listing machines; listing and non-listing calculating machines; visible printing 
machines—&6 different models in 492 combinations of features—$150 to $950, easy paymentstf desired 
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including the easy working “‘clearing han- 

le.’ The Burroughs governor makes it 
try against damage from ‘‘jerks.” Its 
ight weight is a big feature. 

A typically Burroughs product—built 
in the Burroughs plant, by Burroughs 
men, with Burroughs ‘mechanical perfec- 
tion in it, and the Burroughs reputation 
and guarantee behind it. No wonder, then, 
that so many concerns, big and little, are 
equipping with the Burroughs Calculator. 
For instance : 


The Westinghouse Interests John Wanamaker 
Wells Fargo Express Co. Pennsylvania Railway 
Montgomery Ward & Co. Butler Bros. 

megie Company Victor Talking Mch. Co. 
Simmons Hardware Co. Packard Motor Car Co. 
and hundreds of others—large and small. 

May we send one of our experts to talk 
over your figure problems—without any 
obligation whatsoever? By all means 
write for a copy of “A Better Day’s 
Profits,” ‘“Cost-keeping Short Cuts,’’ 
and other famous Burroughs Books on 
modern business economies. 




















TYPEWRITERS 


1, FACTORY REBUILT 


Buy our Factory Rebuilt Typewriters. 
Nearest-to-new on the market. Have 
trademark and guarantee like new ma- 
chines, Are thoroughly rebuilt, highly 
polished, and perfect in appearance. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed, We are the largest 
rebuilt typewriter concern in the world. 
Branch stores in leading cities. Write for catalog ofstandard makes, 
American Writing Machine Co., Inc., 345 Broadway, N.Y. 


















The Stephenson 
System of Underground 
Refuse Disposal 


Keeps your garbage and waste 
out of sight underground 
or below floor in 


raged 
ase Underground 


GARBAGE AND REFUSE RECEIVERS 
eizngoot, Sanitary. A fireproof disposal of refuse 

pence sh actory or garage. Sold Direet 
= arch ue It pays to look.us up..Send for cireular . 





j The Sanitary css Cups 








C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 52 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 





"SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 





permit a con- 
venient, noise- 










SENT FOR TRIAL 
de mand’ ¢ m). We make the finest quality of 
beautiful polished trays and i apely thousands of 
‘or list of these 
churches and Free Dateien with quotations, 


54th St., Rochester, N.Y. 
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used in exclusive 


‘THE CRISIS” 
from the Painting by 
C, Everett Johnson 


Clergym 


The high opinion won by billiards as an ideal 





Plah, is ready for you. 


Dept. K 324-328 S. Wabash Ave. 





Play Billiards at Home! 


The Famous Brunswick Billiard Tables— 
Home-Sizes, Attractive Prices, Easy Terms 


Multiply the attractions and delights of home by providing a 
beautiful Brunswick Home Billiard Table on which all can play real 
billiards. Practically the same in playing qualities as our larger sizes’ 
“ Millionaires’ Clubs.” 


Brunswick “Baby Grand”’ 
Billiard or Pocket-Billiard Tables 


World’s finest home billiard tables. Genuine mahogan 
highly finished. Celebrated Baby 
Bed. Concealed drawer holds oor 
styles instantly convertible from Billiard Table to Davenport, Dining or 
Library Table. Complete Playing Outfit free with each table. 


en, Physicians, Educators Say—“Play Billiards!” 
me for young people is shown by the many Y.M.C.A. 
ms. 


Branches, Institutional Churches and Church Clubs which maintain Billiard Roo 
Clergymen, Physicians and famous Educators are strong advocates of billiards. 


“Billiards—The Home Magnet”—Free 


Beautiful color-illustrated book showing all styles Brunswick Home 
Billiard Tables, with special prices and full details of Easy Purchase 
Write while you have our address. 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 


inlaid design, 
Monarch Cushions. Vermont Slate 


lete Playing Outfit. Also various 


The Brunswick “‘ Bal 
Home Billiard 


Grand” 


Chicago able (44) 











Notes, Mortgages, Policies 
in a Barler Document File. 


entree 9 J 


SAV 











Made of steel, covered with keratol leather. Will last a 
lifetime. A perfect File for office, home, or safety deposit 
box. 20 strong manila pockets, 41x10 in., with metal 
eyelets. Cord allows expansion, and holds without tying. 
Net price, $1.25 delivered. 

Guaranteed Satisfactory or Money Returned. 


BARLER FILE CO.,60 W. Lake St., Chicago 


VALUABLE PAPERS || 

















L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


“KOH-I-NOOR” 
PENCILS 


set too high a standard 
of quality for successful 
imitation, 
17 degrees and Copying. 
“ Koh-i-noor” Pencils supplied by 
high-class stationers. dealers in 
drawing materials, artists’ supplies, 
d list on i to 
L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


34, East 23rd Street. New York ; 
and Koh-t-noor House, London, England. 
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H. W. Garrod’s “‘ Oxford Poems ” (John 
Lane) are not, for the most part, verse 
of much distinction. Mr. Garrod, appar- 
ently, is a disciple of A. E. Housman. But 
simplicity alone is not the reason for the 
greatness of that remarkable sequence ‘“‘ A 
Shropshire Lad,’ and Mr. Garrod needs 
to put much more of the stir of life into his 
work. Some of his poems, however, like 
that which we quote below, have freshness: 
and pictorial strength. 


Auld Lang Syne 
By H. W. Garrop 


The boyish voices fade and fail, 


The gray quadrangles sleep again, 
And in the pious moonlight pale 
The grave Tower frowns on things. profane. 


But still in thoughts that banish sleep 
The shouting and the songs remain, 

The tumult of the hearts that keep 
Ever in honor the old refrain, 


And vow forever unforgot 
To hold the loves of long ago 
And save from time in days remete 
‘Vine glamor of youth, the gleam.,. the glow. 


O happy any, of all that sing, 
O happy in the days to be, 

If out of all the winters bring: 
And all he never dreamed to see,. 


He lives not ever to behold 
False to its oath the hand he teok, 
Perjured the splendid speech, and cold 
The kindled eyes, the heavenly look. 


O, in the evil and lonely day,. 
O happy still if still he ean 
A hand on honor’s altar lay 
That was not false to any man. 


‘A Prairie Prayer and Other Poems” 
(Sherman, French & Co.), by Hilton R. 
Greer, is a book which eontains much musi- 
cal and energetic writing, of a sort not un- 
common among the poets of the western 
part of the United States. But the poem 
which most appeals to us is of a different 
type; it is the following sincere and digni- 
fied tribute to a great poet: 


For a Fly-Leaf of Lanier’s Poems 
By HILTon R. GREER 


Not vainly drawn, O stainless chevalier, 
The sword of song at Beauty’s high behest, 
Guarding her sacred shores from vandal wrong— 
While bitter Death smote ever at thy breast 


Though fallen in thy flower, O my prince, 
Of all Song’s knightly court the knightliest! 
Love’s time-enduring taurels wreathe thy name— 
Brave-souled Lanier! White Sidney of the West. 


Readers of ‘‘ Apollo and the Seaman” 
will not look for directness and Words- 
worthian clarity in the verse of Mr. Her- 
bert Trench. The following poem which 
appeared in the London Nation is charac- 
/teristically fantastic, and at first reading it 
is rather obscure. But Mr. Trench’s ideas, 
however fantastic, are as a rule interesting, 
and this poem is no less beautiful because 
its meaning requires a.moment’s thought. 


Message Deciphered on a Fan 


By HERBERT TRENCH 


When rings the angelus to veil 
With holy dusk the nightingale, 
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If from known lands, my mistress pale, 
Unto Cythera thou wilt sail, 


O believe the summons of that note 
Of the bird’s, the ever-living throat, 
And of thy daring little boat— 

Take me for sail! Afloat! Afloat! 


The rushes quake along the river, 

But not a doubt in thee will quiver; 
Now the night-wind begins to shiver— 
It is the wind that shall deliver! 


Be quick, nor let the breeze be lost! 

The lot is cast, the die is tossed, 

Fates must be faced and fantoms crossed,— 
Ours is a far and heavenly coast! 


Now from chained doors and sullen-clans 
Steal down, and let my shining vans 
Waft thee from dull Cimmerians, 

Deep Venus thrills the bay’s expanse. 


Now both her shrine-lit headlands glow— 
Now wavelets rap the boatside,—so 

Now for the wide salt-scented flow 

Of her moon-washed archipelago! 


Harper’s Magazine prints this musical 
poem, which is marred by the substitution 
of assonance for rime in the second stanza. 


Wonder Song 


By GEORGE PHILLIPS 


Listen to my calling 

Where the stars are falling, 

Gladness of the Mother-Earth and Beauty of the 
Sea! 

Let us go a-gipsying adown the Lanes of Wonder, 

Over and across the world and through the hills 
and under. sc 

Part the curtains of the skies and come to me, 
your lover. 

Should the lonely way affright, each star shall be 
your brother; 

And the Moon, your sister, shall lead you by the 
hand, 

Till you come, O Starry-Eyed, to where I longing 
stand. 


Listen to my calling 

Where the stars are falling, 

Bending down to marvel at the softness of your 
eyes. 

Heed them not, O Wonder, 

Thrust their rays asunder, 

Lest they draw you up to be the glory of their 
skies. 


Come to me, Beloved, across the world and 
under— 

Hear you not my beating heart like breaking foam 
in thunder? 

Come and quench the burning 

By your great returning, 

Till I cool my fever in your dew-drenched eyes. 


Listen to my calling 

Where the stars are falling, 

Ending of the old world, beginning of the new. 

Bid the night-winds bring you, 

And the thrushes sing you, 

Till you come to where I stand and watch and wait 
for you. 


BOOK BARGAINS 


DROP A POSTAL 
Send now for our Clearance Catalogue No, 33, 
of Publishers’ remainders, and Books withdrawn 
from The Booklovers Library Se Service, Thou- 
sands of new books at prices cut in halves and 
ers, ego emer Travel, Biography, 
Religion and and 
THE TABARD INN BOOK co. 
NEW YORK, 1E.30th St. PHILADELPHIA, 1255. 13th St. 
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500 Shaves 


From 12 Blades 
Guaranteed 


(2 Mills per Shave) Guaranteed 


NY shaver failing to get 500 Head Barber shaves from 

a package of 12 AutoStrop blades may return his 12 

blades to us, state how many shaves he is short, and we 

will send him enough new blades to make good his short- 
age. The era of Guaranteed Shaving is here. 


WE ARE SELLING SHAVING SATISFACTION 


HERE is nothing wonderful about the 

_ above guarantee. For example, there isn’t 

a Head Barber in the world who would not 

guarantee 500 shaves from 12 of his razors. Why? 

Because his expert hand stropping easily strops 500 
shaves from 12 blades. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor is merely head bar- 
ber stropping done mechanically. Anybody can 
do it, as expertly as a head barber and as quickly 
and handily, because the AutoStrop Safety Razor 

Strops, Shaves, Cleans Without Detaching Blade 

Do not be over-modest about asking the dealer for an 
AutoStrop Safety Razor on thirty days’ free trial. For if you 
take it back we protect him from loss. 

The AutoStrop Safety Razor consists of silver plated, self- 
stropping razor,-12 blades and strop in handsome case, 
Price $5. Fancy combination sets also. Price in Canada and 
United States the same. Factories in both countries. 

Send for catalogue. AutoStrop Safety Razor Company, 
346 sth Ave., New York, Toronto. London, 


Get a Blade - Saving, Head - Barber - Shaving 


AO OR 


- Itself 


window d 
He shows — 
to str toStrop 
bl a de 8 pe Head 
Barber edges 
If a wooden 
man can do 


it, you can. 













work, better work, with half the 
labor. Prevents rust on all metal 


parts; saves cost of expensi 
repairs. Generous trial “ if 


and new booklet free. 
3 in One Oil Co. | 
42SBroadway 
New 
















chines ny 
Cleans out dirt and 
grease and lubricates every 
delicate part so your 








WURLIIZER Gites 


Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illu- 
strations. 67 Oolor Plates. Every Musical 
Instrument. _ Superb Quality. Lowest 
Prices. Easy Payments. Mention instru- 

rested in. We supply 








‘Sewing Machine 









works more easily, more Poggio: 
and lasts longer. You do more 





















moths, mice, dust and damp. 


On Free Trial for Xmas 


Sage Pine Dye, Mach cn Fe Bare 


. Protect 
wart tor “Now. 











1 Ball Bearings Give 
Greater Speed and 
Stability to the 


L.C. Smith & Bros. 


Typewriter 


(Ball Bearing—Long Wearing) 


Because of ball bearing typebars, 
the keys respond as readily as 
perfect piano keys. The capi- 
tal shift works with equal ease 
—no lifting of a heavy carriage 
hut simply shifting the light 
typebar segment, thus insuring 
absolute accuracy. 


No fingers can move too fast for this 
machine — there isn’t one delaying move- 
ment from ‘‘Salutation’’ to ‘‘Signature’’. 


Instead of expensive and awkward at- 
tachments, all change controls are con- 
nected with keyboard — including shift 
key, shift lock, space bar, back spacer, 
ribbon key, line spacer and margin re- 
lease. 


Another advantage — this machine is 
complete in itself for all kinds of work: 
tabulating, billing, large envelopes, cards 
or paper as narrow as a postage stamp. 


phen th periority ra $ ne 

in su 

that have be on this machine in sil offices 

wee mechanical experts advise in the 
e of typewriters — free for the 

po wed Write today. 


L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 


Head Office for Domestic and Foreign 
Business: SYRACUSE, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Branches in all Principal 
Cities 


+ a 
































un @\ LANGUAGES 
graphic italien—8p 
eth or any other language learned 


quickly and easily by the Cor- 

tina-Phone Method at home. 

Write for free booklet today ; 
easy payment plan. 
Cortin: 





















“DON’T SHOUT” 


“Thear you. Ican bear af as 
well as anybody. ‘How?’ Oh. 


MORLEY PH 


pair in my cae now, but they 
are invisible. I would not know 
I had them in myself, only that 
I hear all right. 


“The MORLEY PHONE for the 


DEAF 


 istothe ears what glasses 
are to the eyes. Invisible, 
comfortable. weightless ~ and = 
harmless. Anyone can adjust 
it.’’ Over one hundred thou- 
sand sold. Write for booklet and testimonials. 


THE MORLEY CO., Dept. 772, Perry Bldg., Phila. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE SPICE OF LIFE 


Noisy Infant.—The automobile is only 


‘in its infancy, so there is hope that it may 
eventually become less noisy.—Louisville 
| Courier-Journal. 











The Next Reform.—Motser—"“ This is 
your new little brother.” 

Tommy—‘‘ Gee! Can’t he be recalled? ”’ 
—New York Sun. 





Qualified—Uncite Ep—‘ Why, John- 
nie, you don’t swear, do you? ”’ 

JounNiE—‘ No, I don’t swear, but I 
know all the words.”’—./ udge. 





Inspired Definition —TEAcHER—‘‘ What 
is velocity, Johnny? ”’ 

Jounny—“ Velocity is what a fellow lets 
go of a wasp with.’’—Patnjinder. . 





Tame.—‘‘ George has told me all the 
secrets of his past.” 

‘“* Mercy ! What did you think of them?” 

“TI was awfully disappointed.’’—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 





Unexpected Happened.—Tue Srrvuc- 
eLtiInac LAwYER (pompously)—‘ Anything 
unusual happen while I was out? ’”’ 

Orrice Boy (after some thought)— 
‘“‘ Yes’r. There wasn’t any debt-collectors 
cealled.””—Tit-Bits. 





A Famous Victory.—‘‘ I would have you 
to know, sir, we came over with William 
the Conqueror.” 

“Tt must have been some kind of a 
conqueror who could make you come over 
with anything.’’—Baltimore American. 





Possibly So.—The following item ap- 
peared in a morning paper: ‘‘ The body 
of a sailor was found in the river this morn- 
ing cut to pieces and sewed up in a sack. 
The circumstances seem to preclude any 
suspicion of suicide.’ -London Telegraph. 





Insidious Scheme.—‘‘ Rosa, my mother- 
in-law is coming for a long visit to-morrow. 
Here is a list of her favorite dishes.” 

* Vea. sir.” 

‘“* Well, the first time you give us one of 
these you'll get a week’s notice.”’—Flie- 
gende Blaetter. 





Missing Labels.—‘‘ There’s only one 
thing I’ve got against The Congressional 
Record,” said Farmer Corntossel. ‘ You 
refer to its occasional suspension of publi- 
cation?” ‘‘ No. It’s kind o’ misleadin’. 
A lot of the’ speeches our Congressman 
makes about hisself ought to be marked 
padvt.’ ’—Washington Star. 





When Wounds Are Healed.—‘ I'll be 
glad when this campaign is over and the 
votes have been counted.” 

‘“ Why should you care? Is your busi- 
ness affected in Presidential years? ”’ 

““ No; but I have a lot of old friends with 
whom I’m anxious to be on speaking terms 
again.” —The Herald and Presbyter. 





Way to Handle Them.—The divorce 
court was grinding. 

‘** All ladies who married on a bet or a 
dare or for a joke will stand up,’’ announced. 
the clerk. 

They lined up. 

“Your applications are denied. Now 
the regular cases will be heard.”—Wash- 
ington Herald. 






















GUN of worth. 
traps—in the marsh—in the field 


Its history at the 


has been a series of successes. It gives 
a man sober self-respeet to carry and 
shoot such a gun of quality. 





‘** Finest Gun in the World om 


Would you experience the joy of sport 
with confidence? ‘Then prepare for next 
season. Go to any sporting goods dealer. 
He knows Fox Guns. Their reputation 
is established. Ask your dealer to show 
you the certified test tag tied to every 
gun. Whatever that test shows we guar- 
antee to stand by. If your 
dealer hasn’t Fox Guns, send 
us his name and we’ll see that 
you get a Fox Gun to try. 




















VACUUM CLEANERS 


Electric Stationary and Portable, 
Country Homes S for use 
with Gasoline Engine. 


VICTOR CLEANER COMPANY, Mfrs., York, Pa. 




















Chocolates’ 
Yours for the Postage 


Chocolates with mouth-melting fruit 
and nut and cream centers—10 new 
kinds that you have never were. before, 


Packed in a charming fancy box tied with 
golden ribbon—a box worthy of its contents. 
Sent without charge to everyone who will 
pay the postage—send five 2-cent stamps 
in your letter, and if convenient tell us your 
dealer’s name. 


See BEST 


are the product of a firm which caters to candy 
epicures. Once they try Reymers’ their choice 
is made, ‘‘here are no better chocolates 

Packed in handsome boxes—suitable for gifts. 

descriptive — comes with 
each sample 
. Dealers: Write: for particulars. 

( fy << \ REYMER & BROTHERS 
: Dept. 287—Fitth Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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The Difference.—A woman wearing & 
long hat-pin may be ejected from a street- 
car in Berlin. Here the rest of the folks 
have to get out.—Portland (Me.) Press. 





A Gory Moment.—‘‘ What’s the matter 
with Briggs? ” 

‘‘ He was getting shaved by a lady bar- 
ber when a mouse ran across the floor.” — 
Life. 





Had to Do It.—‘‘ Why did you strike 
the deceased on-the head with an oar after 
he had rocked the boat and fallen out? ” 

‘Because he knew how to swim.”— 
Houston Post. 





Slicing It—Potasu—‘ Cohen can nefer 
make a goot goluf blayer.”’ 
PERLMUTTER—“ For vy not?” 
Potssa—* He nefer hollers fore—always 
he yells dree ninedy-eight.”—Wisconsin 
Sphinz. 





Southpaw Compliment.—THe Woman— 
‘* My husband is forty to-day. You'd never 
believe that there is actually ten years dif- 
ference in our ages.” 

Tue Man—“ Why, no indeed. I’m sure 
you look every bit as young as he does.”-— 
Boston Transcript. 





The First. Step.—‘‘ Well, young man, 
ready for college? ”’ 

“é Yep.” 

‘* What important subjects will you take 
up this fall? ”’ 

“The first thing is the matter of the 
forward pass.""—Washington Herald. 





Dizzying.—** In this great and glorious 
country of ours,’’ exclaimed the political 
orator, “‘ there is no North, no South, no 
East, no West.” 

‘*'No wonder we don’t know where we 
are at,’ came a querulous voice from the 
outskirts of the crowd.—Town Topics. 





Opposites.—The dapper little ribbon- 
clerk gazed languishingly into the dark 
eyes of the handsome brunette waitress. 

‘“Tsn’t it wonderful,’ he gurgled, ‘‘ how 
opposites seem to be attracted to each 
other? ” 

“It sure is,’ agreed the beauty. ‘I 
noticed only to-day that the tallest man at 
the lunch-counter ordered shortcake.”’— 
Lippincott’s. 





A  Wonder.—Co.LLeGe PrEsIDENT— 
“You can’t get into our college. You 
aren’t qualified in the entrance require- 
ments in Sanskrit, Greek, or Calculus.” 

PROSPECTIVE STUDENT—‘‘ No, but I am 
very well grounded in reading, writing, and 
arithmetic.” 

CoLteGE PresIDENT—“ Great Seott, 
man, you don’t need a college education ! 
Why don’t you go into business? ”—Puck. 





Obvious.—‘* My husband has deserted 
me and I want a warrant,’’ announced the 
large lady. 

‘What reason did he have for deserting 
you?” asked the prosecutor. 

‘** 1 don’t want any lip from you, I want 
a warrant. I don’t know what reason he 
had.” ’ 

‘I think I understand his reason,’’ said 
the official feebly, as he proceeded to draw 
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An Improvement 
That Pays for the Machine 


The above is an accurate statement of the service rendered by the 
Column Selector of the Model 10 


Remington Typewriter 


Qn the Model 10 Remington the starting point of every line of the letter is reached by 
one touch on a Column Selector Key. The time saved by eliminating hand adjustments 
of the carriage averages 40 seconds per letter and envelope. This average has been 


determined by numerous comparative tesis. 


seconds per letter! Multiply that by the number of letters your operator 


Forty 
writes—every day and every week. Figure this time on the basis 
n you will see how quickly this improvement pays for the machine. 


your operator, 


of the wages you pay 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 


New_York’ and Everywhere 

















up a warrant. — Exchange. 








A Railroad Boad 
to Net 5.65% 


We own and offer a railroad 
bond secured by mortgage on 
about 1,381 miles of railroad, com- 
prising an important system. The 
entire bonded debt of the com- 
pany is at the rate of less than 
$38,000 per mile, while this issue 
is foliowed by bonds and stocks 
having a present market value of 
Over $29,000,000, 

For the last fiscal year surplus 
after all fixed charges amounted 
to over $1,600,000, against over 
$1,200,000 for the previous year. 


Ask for Circular S-844 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


28 Nassau Street 


Capital and Surplus, - - $23,000,000 
Deposits, - - - - - 176,000,000 

















JAEGER Porous 
Woolens are especi- 
ally recommended for 
all who engage in out- 
door recreation. Posi- 
tive protection against 
sudden changes of 
temperature. Jaeger 
Woolens prevent 

chill. 
W rite for booklet of 
particulars and samples 





Dr.Jaeger’s S.W.S.Co.’s Own Stores 
New York: 306 Fifth Ave.,22 Maiden Lane {i 


Brooklyn: 504 Fulton St. Boston: 324 Boylston St {i 
Fhile.: 1516 Chestaat St. Chiteaw Goeirmen 


Acents in all Principal Cities 
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Accessible Knowledge 
Produces Efficiency 


Any one orany set of the 20,000 
letters this file will hold, may be 
referred to instantly. 
| Papers are filed on 1 edge, held 
i vertically by Follow B 
f This isaSolid Oak Letter File, 
4 each drawer on Roller Bearings; 

Dust-proof, Sanitary, Practical. 
a Very substantial — $ 23 

almost Wearproof. 132 

Freight Paidisee note). 

Made = in ; an 
heights ; Ody 
Cap, Card fis a 
Document a nd 
4 other files in an 
capacity. 
apa low in 


PSolid Oak Gold- 
en, Natural or 
eat 


Birch Mahogany 
slightly higher. 
y COMPACT FILING 

t s 

SECTIONS és sect the demands 
of your or any other office. Sec- 
tions 18 in. wide—15 in. deep, 
Ample capacity. 

Beautifully finished in Quartered 


Oak and Birch Mahogany. See 
line in Catalog “D.” 


3 drawer 





Wize FILING DESKS 











With your 
choice a filing 
drawers, $ 00 
Freight Paid 16 
(see note). en 

There are nine kinds 
of drawers for filing Letters, ger Cards, 
Blanks, etc. Select those youneed and have 
them arranged as you want them, 

Made also with two pedesta!s ($22.00). 

The files you want at your finger tips. 
NOTE: Transportation charges paid at prices 
quoted to Railway Stations East of Mont., Wyo., 
Colo., Okla. and Texas. Consistently low prices 
beyond. 
FREE. <atolons of Filing and Office Egoineeet 
and Sectional Bookcases sent with helpful Book- 
let “ Filing Suggestions.” 


The #2 Manufacturing Company 


56 Union Street Monroe, Mich. 
New York Office—108 Fulton Street 




















Beautiful PORTABLE LIBRARY LAMP 


wax finished; shade of four panels of 
Cathedral Art Giass, of tints of green 
and white, makes a splendid wedding gift; 









Height always useful and in perfect harmony withits 
24 ia. Surroundings. Made for electricity, gas or oil. 
Shade 

_ Product. Price Only $2.75 
Square Write for complete Free! iiustrated catalog telling 
Zin, 


about our fine Lighting Fixtures and Furnitere. 
SA ONE-HALF. 


Munybek Co., 109 Main St., Bluffton, Ind. 





{9° Gilbert's 


ADJUSTABLE, 
A PAIR 


Axe INSTEP 

; SUPPORT 
MADE OF LEATHER AND FELT, Weigh only an ounce apiece, 
and take the place of the clumsy metal arch supports so heavy 
to carry. By inserting thin cork plates in the pocket under the 
felt, you can gradually re-arch the foot to its normal position 
without pain. Gilbert’s Adjustable Instep Supports will give suf. 
ficient support to the heaviest person, fit any shoe, have no met- 
al to rust or rubber to rot, and cost only $1.00 a pair, postpaid. 
Fallen arches affect the entire nervous system, cause a very 
painful condition resembling rheumtism with shooting pains in 
legs and back. Gilbert’s Adjustable Arch Cushions are designed 
to relieve this trouble, Ifyou are suffering, send fora pair today. 
E. T. GILBERT MFG. CO., 249 South Ave,, Rochester, N.Y. 

Makers of Gilbert’s Heel Cushions. 
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City Sights—-SumMER BoaRDER— 
‘** Don’t you ever come to see the sights of 
a city?” 

Farmer Mepprers—‘ Oh, no; 
"em every summer.”’—Judge. 


we see 





A Familiar Term.—‘‘ Why didn’t you 
arrest that man when I denounced him as 
a pickpocket? ’”’ demanded the irate citizen. 

“T thought it was just a little political 
discussion,” explained the policeman.— 
Kansas City Journal. 





A Back-slap.—Huspanp—‘‘ I don’t be- 
lieve.that fable about the whale swallowing 
Jonah.”’ 

Wire— Why not? That’s nothing to 
what you expect me to swallow some- 
times.” —Lippincott’s. 





None Too Soon.—PeErRtTuRBED DINER— 
“What on earth is the matter with you 
this evening, waiter? First you give me 
the fish, and now you give me the soup.” 

‘Waiter (confidentially )—‘‘ Well, to tell 
the truth, sir, it was ’igh time you ’ad that 
fish.”"—The Sketch. 

Bargain Hunters.—‘‘ My wife and my- 
self are trying to get up a list of club 
magazines. By taking three you get a 
discount.” 

“* How are you making out? ” 

** Well, we can get one that I don’t want, 
and one that she doesn’t want, and one 
that neither wants for $2.25.”—Washington 
Herald. 








Keeping It Secret.—‘‘ Why is it,” asked 
the curious guest, ‘‘ that poor men usually 
give larger tips than rich men? ” 

** Well, suh,”’ said the waiter, who was 
something of a philosopher as well, ‘‘ looks 
to me like de-po’ man don’t want nobody 
to find out he’s po’, and de rich man don’t 
want nobody to find out he’s rich.’”’— 
Youth’s Companion. 





Think, Men.—‘‘ I don’t know whether 
it is a good thing to encourage women 
to go into politics or not,’”’ said the man 
with a furrowed brow. 

“Surely you do not doubt their capa- 
bility.” 

_ “Not in the least. But think of the 
appalling sums that will change hands if 
they get to betting hats on elections.” — 
Boston Transcript. 





Superfluous.—The banquet hall was 
adorned with many beautiful paintings, and 
the president of the little college was called 
upon to respond to a toast. Wishing to pay 
a compliment to the ladies present, he 
designated the paintings with an eloquent 
gesture and said: 

““ What need is there of these painted 
beauties when we have so many with us 
at the table? ’’—Ladies’ Home Journal. ° 





A Hard One.—Representative Dudley 
M. Hughes, of Georgia, is called a farmer 
statesman and devotes much of his time to 
the agricultural interests of his district. 
He has requests for many new kinds of 
seeds, and a time ago received this letter: 

Dear Dud: Sam Yopp’s been tellin’ me 
of a new seedless tomatter the Guvment is 
growin’. I’m writing to you in hopes you 
will send me some of the seeds.—Saturday 











Evening Post. 
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; Have you any idea how little it would cost to 
have your own Billiard and Pool Table—to learn 
the games or perfect your Rag ng at home? — 
our easy pa expense is scarcely 
noticeable. gy rdpedien a pay 50 how 


easily you can own a 


BURROWES 


Billiard and Pool Table 


You .can play on it while you are pa: for it. The 
price we 303,855, $35, $50, $86, Bee, as oer 

a wn style 
= ras d a small amouw! ages aged "Siem vange 
9 feet (aandard. Complete playing equip- 


i special rocm is om The Burrowes Table can 
os own ews of flog send, anda or mounted 
on its own legs nd, and set aside 
when not in use. et ables ar 


Used by Expe rts 


os apna Then dni ling rll 
the highest type, can be executed with the =~ a ly 
FREE TRIAL—NO RED TA 
On receipt of first installment we will ship Ss oh Play on 
it one week, If unsatisfactory return it, and on its receipt 
we will refund your deposit, This ensures you a free trial. 
Write today for illustrated catalog giving prices, terms, etc. 


E. T. BURROWES CO., 702 Center Street, Portland, Me. 

















A Permanent Edge 


our razor constantly 
‘ou a Close, com- 
y, if you use our 


New ‘Torrey 
Honing Strop 


You don’t need any experience or any 
oe skill—the new ‘strop will do it 
all. The sharpening side is prepared with 
our newly discovered sharpening dress- 
ing. This is our secretand no other strop 
in the world hasit. That is why the New 
Torrey Strop keeps your razor in so 
much better condition than any other 
Srop, _ our dealer Ly roe show you 

orrey Honin ad a wk us 
= full it information. all about 
shaving, sent yr on ae. 

Prices 50c, 75c, $1.00, 
$1.25, Si bo. $2.00 and $2.50 
Get a Torrey Razor—the Best Made. 
Every dealer who is not now selling the 
New Torrey Honing Strop should write 

at once for our special proposition. 


4. R. TORREY CO., Dept. C , Worcester, Mass, 


ll so Soit eI 
fortable shave every 
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CURRENT EVENTS 





Foreign Ve 
October 5.—Four United States marines are : ati 3 UO 
killed and 8 wounded in an engagement with —<——SS—— Ay OF = 


ents in Nicaragua. The rebels lose 40 
alled? 75 wounded, and 15 taken. 


Pewee: 6.— Leon, the last insurrectionist strong- 
hold in Nicaragua, surrenders to a force of 
United States marines and sailors. Three 
American marines are killed and 8 wounded 
in street fighting with a mob, 50 of the mob 
are killed, and 40 wounded, 


October 8.—F. C. Bostock, the animal trainer, 
dies in London. 
Montenegro declares war on Turkey and hos- 
tilities begin. 


October 9.—The Italian aviator, ae. 2 ny 
across the sea from Pisa to Corsica, 95 mil 


October 10.—An all-day fight between the Turks 
and Montenegrins at Podgoritza results in a 
Montenegrin victo! and the capture of 
Planinitza and Detchitch mountains. 






Domestic 


October 4.—Theodore Roosevelt testifies before 
the Clapp investigati committee that altho 
corporations did contribute to his 1904 cam- 
paign fund, none was poked 6 to do so and no 
promises were made as a return for any 
contributions. 

Chief Jnapice Kna apo of tb of the United States Com- 
merce Court and Labor Commissioner Neill 
settle the wage dispute on railroads east of 
the Mississippi and south of the Ohio by 
awarding employees a general wage increase 
of 103% per cent. 


October 5.—‘‘ Big Jack” Zelig, a New York suue- 


leader who was to have m witness in the For ane year at five 


Becker case, is shot and killed. ee | dollars is an- insurance 
October 7.—Former United States Senator W. q : 
‘A. Peffer of Kansas dies in Grenola, Kan., \ ‘ oF § | against care. 

aged 81. \ ee 


October 8.—W. B. McKinley testifies before the 
Clapp committee that $265,000 was co ere 
for the Taft preconvention eee. o 
which $150,000 came from the Taft analy, 
$25,000 from John Hays Hammond, and 
$25,000 from Andrew Carnegie. 


October 9,—The New York Journal of Commerce 


brings suit to test the Government’s right to EVERY TUESDAY Ps Enclosed 


enforce the new newspaper publicity law. “ find One Dol- 
October 10.—The twenty-seven Roosevelt elec- ALL NEWS-STANDS ve lar (Canadian 
tors in Pennsylvania withdraw from the Re- TEN CENTS. ft : 


publican ticket and Taft electors are sub- 
stituted 


The trial of Police Lieutenant Charles Becker 
for the murder of Herman Rosenthal begins 


r $1.13, Foreign 
e& = $1.26). Send Lire 
AD for three months to 

















in New York. oO 
Gov. Woodrow Wilson makes a series of speeches & 
in Chicago. ~ —— oe 
Dr. Alexis Carrel of the Rockefeller Institute caeN .3 af 
receives the Nobel prize for medicine. : 
SYKSEEENFD 
? if 
wt Bygones , Open oaly oer ogi gt = subscription 
renewed a rate. 
That handsome pre- to us direct; not through A pn Papcny Thar my 
mium picture, free to LIFE, 62 West 31, New York 
each yearly subscriber, One Year $5.00. (Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04). 



















ORIGINAL—GENUINE Delicious, Invigorating 


HORLICK’S “ween 


Better than Tea or Coffee. 
Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


rer A void Imitations—Ask for “HORLICK’S Everywhere 


Se eee 
Be by th S DE ® mond ¢ 


MOORE’S 
THE ORIGINAL NON-LEAKABLE 


FOUNTAIN PEN 
$2.50 AND UP 


Simply remove the cap 
and it is ready to fill—no 
inky joints to unscrew. 
ee ier we bee Walt Lok 
It writes at the first stroke, without shaking. 
It writes continuously with an even flow. 
It is made in the simplest way of the fewest 


parts, nothing to get out of order. 
Moore's is a habit that you never get over. 
Every pen unconditional guaranteed. 







sales, Direct wwe. oct F I~ 
and expenses, The BASCH plan with the [| @ 
BASCH Hi Money Back Guai Guarantee ;: aes trae Oe | 
within two years; allows full Ap lected 
Goality, walea and and Comet weig eae. sewaly oy certified. Backed by [our reputation’ -— 2 a ie re) D. on ap. 


Diamond BE. entire capi 

For The New B Book—Free! iMtetretions $3 oat at ata on fo bey 
from $1,000,000 stock of Diamonds, tami Gold and Silver re 

es, Silverware, ete ote, Explaing BA SCH Flan and Money Back wna. Tat ae b> 3d: owe ay 
talna inter - important Sateseniton shes y Receessary to intelli. 333. MK Xc sie, 

on receipt of your ca oi " - ering 


Basch & Co. importers J 


























for Sale By Dealers Everywhere. 

AMERICAN FOUNTAIN PEN CQ 
dams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Upents 
168 DEVONSHIRE ST. BOSTON, nigh 





Dept. A335 34 MK %c dis. 
S. State St. 
5) ny 6 in, ME te ie. 
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“Pil Tell You How | Happened 
to Buy a Radioptican.” 


**T had wanted a first class pro- 
jector for some time but the only 
ones I could find were either ex- 
pensive lantern slide machines 
or mere toys. One day in 
an optical goods store I 
saw the Radioptican— 
the clerk offered to 
demonstrate it. 

This demon- 
stration proved 
to me that the 
Radioptican 
was the ma- 
chine I 
wanted. 


**At- 
tached 
to the 


f wm = machine 
ee when it was 
if 


delivered was 
the Radioptican 
guarantee tag—a 
broad, fearless 
guarantee that 
makes me gladder than 
ever that I chose the 
Radioptican. 
*‘Radiopticans project any 
post card, picture, nragazine 
clipping, photo, etc., up to 
5"x7" with wonderful accuracy 
of color and detail. Models are for 
electric lighting, acetylene (com- 
plete with generator ready to operate) 
and for gas lighting. Prices are from 
$2.50 to $50.00.” 


. “ i ” 
Write for Book “Home Entertainments 

With this book you get a card entitling you to a 
free demonstration of the Radioptican. The Radi- 
optican is sold wherever photo supplies and optical 
goods are sold. Also in department stores and toy 
shops. $2.50 to $50.00. Canadian prices 20% advance 
— to cover duty. 


H. C. WHITE COMPANY 
807 River Street North Bennington, Vt. 
Lens Grinders and — of Optical Instruments 
for 


Over 40 Years 
Branches: 45 W. 34thSt., New York © San Francisco London 





Masonic—Eastern Star—Odd Fellows— 
Knights of Pythias—W men—Macca- 
bees -- Foresters — Knights bus 
and all other Secret So- 
ciety Buttons — Pins 
Ringe—Charms—Medals 
in stock or made to 
order. School —Class—Frat. Soc. 


WINSHIP & CO. 
Factory 705 L, Masonic Temple, Chicago, Ill. 


EVER NEED DUPLICATES 


of Form Letters, Drawings, Menus, Re- 
ports, anything? Then take advantage 
of our offer of ten days’ trial, without 
deposit. Dans’ IMPROVED Tip Top is 
the simplest and quickest method of 
duplicating. 100 copies from Pen- 
written and 50 copies from Type- 
written Qriginal. Complete Dupli- 

cator, with “ Danseo” Oiled 

Parchment Back, negative roll 
FELIX P. DAUS DUPLICATOR CO., Dans Bidg., 111 John St., N.¥. 


THE “‘ NIACARA’’ CLIP 
Double Grip 








Paper Clip 


NEAT AND AN OFFICE 
ATTRACTIVE NECESSITY 


100 in Each Box 


Sample Box lic, 
NIAGARA CLIP COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
“Largest Clip Makers in the World."’ 





THE LITERARY DIGEST 
THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S EASY 
CHAIR 


lumn, to decide questions concerning the correct 
owen the Funk & Waals Sundard Bison con 


i We map will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


Ya: Obi.” ann. s rings, Ark. —“‘ Please state 
when to use ‘ when ‘fishes.’ Also, give 
example of ae i 

“Fish"’ when one is thinking of the mass or 
quantity; ‘‘fishes’’ when one is thinking of the 
individuals that compose the mass. ‘He caught 
a fine string of fish’’; ‘Fifty fishes make a long 
string’’; ‘‘There are as many fishes in the sea 
as ever were caught out.’’ But the rule can not 
be applied absolutely because often one can not 
say which is uppermost in mind, the mass or the 
individuals that form the mass. 


““W. W.,’”’ Cambridge, Mass.—‘ Please state 
the grammatical construction of the expression: 
‘Wo is me!’ " 

The construction is very old. ‘‘Me’"’ is dative 
case (of disadvantage). A like construction is 
found in Scott's ‘‘Wo worth the day That cost 
thy life, my gallant gray!’’ where ‘“worth"’ is a 
present subjunctive (of wish) form of a verb now 
obsolete in English, the equivalent of the German 
werden as our ‘‘to be"’ is the equivalent of the 
German sein. That is, Scott’s hero (in The 
Lady of the Lake) means: ‘*‘ May wo come to the 
day!" ‘‘Wo be unto thee, O Moab!"" (WJere- 
miah, xiviii, 46) expresses a similar wish; and 
“wo is me!’’ (Jeremiah, x, 19, and xlv, 3) pre- 
sents the same dative construction, but, since the 
sentence is not a wish, the indicative form ‘‘is,”’ 
not the subjunctive ‘‘ be,’’ is used. 


. C. B.,” Springer, N. M.—‘ Why is = 
word ‘colonel’ pronounced ker’nel, and the word 
‘sergeant’ pronounced sar’gent?”’ 

The word ‘‘colonel’’ came to English from the 
French. Originally from the Latin columna, 
“‘column,”’ it appeared in Italian as colonello, 
French as colonnel. In harmony with a charac- 
teristic of the romance languages, the word in 
French, by dissimilation of /—/, had become in 
the 16th century, or earlier, coronnel, and in 
that form was adopted into English as coronel, 
which gradually, by fixing of the stress on the 
first syllable and consequent weakening of the 
second syllable, acquired its present pronuncia- 
tion, kurnl (ur as ur in turn, the final 7 as in 
able). In France, popular etymology, associated 
the word coronnel with corona, couronne, “crown,” 
and helped to maintain the pronunciation with 
r long after the spelling with r was, late in the 
16th century, supplanted in literary use by the 
etymological form colonnel. In English the two 
spelling forms, coronel and colonel, were for a 
while used indifferently, the latter finally becom- 
ing fixt; but the pronunciation remained as 
established by the form in which the word was 
adopted into the language, namely, with r. The 
name was applied to the officer in command of 
the first regiment, and consequently at the head 
of a column. 

In the early ‘inte of the modern period in his- 
tory of the English language, short er followed by 
a consonant came often to be pronounced as ar. 
What was heri became hart (spelled heart); what 
was person became parson (both forms now in use 
as individual words), university became univar- 
sity (still preserved in ‘“‘ ’Varsity’’), clerk became 
clark (now the form of the proper name). So 
Derby came to be called Darby and sergeant sar- 
gent (Sargent is still the proper noun). 


“M. s..” 


“ 


Plymouth, Wis.—‘‘In the case of a 
minister seenking to a congregation of foreign- 
born Germans and their descendants, German- 
Americans, is the word ‘native’ correctly used in 
the following connection: ‘Let us now sing hymn 
so and so, in our native tongue’ (meaning the 
lish language)? se 

To foreign-born citizens, English is an acquired 
tongue. For their children, it may become a 
native tongue. Children of foreign-born parents 
may grow up to be bilingual, having two ‘‘na- 
tive’’ tongues; but that is exceptional. One 
language is likely to be felt as less natural than the 
other. The minister’s use of the word “native” 
was for many of his congregation ambiguous. It 
would have been better to say ‘‘in English.”’ 
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No metal 
“can touch you 


Good garters are 
the only kind you want. 


The surest way to get 
them and be certain of 
it, is to say plainly 


PARIS GARTERS 


to your dealer; it’s just as 
easy to have the: best as 
the next best. 


Made with rubber cushion 
loop fasteners that will not 
tear the thinnest hose. 


Look for the name PARIS 


on each garter. 


25 and 50 cents 


A. Stein & Co., Makers 
Chicago and New York 








Plymouth 
Furs 


Trade Mark 


Wherever well 
dressed womcn gath- 
er, there Plymouth 
Furs will be found. 
The superior grade 
of fur, the perfect 
workmanshipand the 
charmingly and or- 
iginal styles have 
made Plymouth Furs 
the standard, high 
grade furs of Amer- 
ica. 

Plymouth Furs 
are selected grades 
but the prices are 
surprisingly reason- 
able. e sell direct 
to the consumer and 
save you 10 to 20%. 


Style Book 27 Free 


The new Style Book 27 shows furs at $5 to 
$5,000 and contains much valuable information 
and details. It is the best fur manual pub- 
lished and tells the truth about furs. Sent free 
on request if you advise us the kind of furs 
you are considering. 

Repairs at Reasonable Rates 


PLYMOUTH FUR CO. 


120 to 150 PLYMOUTH BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








